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Du Pont LATYL’ Brilliant Blue BG 
for DACRON* stays brilliant 


A lively bright blue that builds up well 
in full shades... Du Pont “LATYL” 
Brilliant Blue. This “LATYL” dye is 
compatible with all members of its family. 
Developed specifically for “DACRON” 
polyester fiber and blends of “DACRON,” 
this “LATYL” dye also gives beautiful 
results in pale shades for acetate. 
Brilliant Blue BG, like all“LATYL” colors, 
has very good resistance to fading 

from light and atmospheric gas fumes 


...excellent wash fastness. 


You can apply any of the “LATYL” colors 


as you would conventional dispersed dyes 
by carriers, high-temperature dyeing 

without carriers, or the Thermosol method. 

Du Pont’s technical staff will be glad 

to give you more information about 

superior “LATYL” dyes, or to help you 

with any dyeing problem. Simply write to 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 

Dyes and Chemicals Division, 

Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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GETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEM.STRY 


PERMA-FIX 45 developed 

by research has proved by performance 
its effectiveness in reducing 

color bleeding to a minimum, 

it increases fastness to high temperature 
washings. It represents a new high in 
achievement of fast colors on synthetics. 


Perma-Fix 45 also reduces crocking — 
@ increases fastness to washing and perspiration 
@ improves color fastness to wet-pressing and wet-processing 
@ effects littie or no change in dyed yarns or fabrics 
@ used in combination with resins and finishes 


Dyers will like Perma Fix-45 
for its easy application — 
quality results — lower costs 


e Technical Bulletin 
and Service available 
without obligation 
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Now is the time to consider how you can 


Spruce up your Hack TO echool Wear with new 


for 


mer IN Eek 


TRIACETATE 


As Arnel begins to go places, A.A.P. proudly 
presents its new LENRA DYES, a selected group 
of disperse type colors designed to help you 
make the most of the outstanding properties of 
this exciting new fiber. To start off right with 
Arnel, start with the research-proved colors which 
help keep Arnel washable and ore stable to the 
heat setting conditions which make Arnel wrinkle- 
resistant and gloze-resistant. 


Intensive tests by the A.A.P, research laboratory 
have demonstrated the all-around suitability of 
“#ENRA colors for the dyeing and printing of 
Arnel. Available in a wide range of brilliant and 
beautiful shades, the LENRA group offers excel- 
fastness to washing ...light...and sublimation. 


Many of the LENRA colors are presently being 
used satisfactorily by Celanese Corp. of America, 
the makers of Arnel Triacetate fiber. 


For full details and working samples, consult our 
nearest branch. An informative A.A.P. manual on 
the dyeing of Arnel is available. We invite you 
to request a copy now. 
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combination 
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exclusively at 


HILTON-DAVIS CHEMICAL CO. 
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HILTON-DAVIS CHEMICAL CO. 


Providence Rhode Island 


HILTON-DAVIS CHEMICAL CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


e No color loss 
e Custom made 
e Dozens of combinations 


Tie aaelalelaaliael| 


2235 LANGDON FARM ROAD, CINCINNATI 13, OHIO 


Out of 
the kettle in 
one-third the time 


NEW ONE-BATH PROCESS SAFELY AND QUICKLY DYES DACRON 


When you're dyeing Dacron and other synthetics, alone or in 
combination — even blended with wool — try Amalgamated’s 
new ONE-BATH process using Dynadye-NT. You'll save time, 
money and get better results. For instance, blends of Dacron and 
wool which often take as much as 13 hours can be dyed in one- 
third the time when Dynadye-NT is used. 

The new Dynadye-NT does not contain chlorinated solvents, 
many of which diffuse toxic vapors, or phenolic derivatives which 
may cause stream pollution. Less scouring is needed. It assures 


good penetration, high tinctorial value and even, bright shades. 
Fabrics have excellent crockfastness, withstand dry cleaning 
without loss of color. There’s another important advantage too. 
Dynadye-NT may be added at any time during the dyeing cycle 
if additional carrier is needed. 


Dye the modern way — with Dynadye-NT. Write today for 
data sheets and complete information. 


Southern Division: AMALGAMATED CHEMICAL CORP., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
1819 Spring Garden Street Ontario and Rorer Streets 

Greensboro, N. C. 

Hosiery and Fabric Finishes, Dyeing Assistants and Scouring Agents 
; Manufacturers of the Siddon’s 1-Bath Hosiery Process 

Export Agents: 

Tiona Petroleum Company 
1015 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pa., U.S.A. A m Q g Q m Q t ed 
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Lasso your most elusive shades easily with 


DUROFAST, and you can be sure they will stay put 


DUROFAST colors offer exceptional fastness to 
light and washing and are suitable 


r 
~C for resin) after-treatments 


Write now for color cards, samples and technical data 


COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing and Executive Offices 


DELAWANNA, N. Jj 


Stocks maintained at ’ 
210 Albany Street, SPRINGFIELD 5. Mas 


CHARLOTTE + GREENVILLE 
¢ 


JHARLESTON and LOS ANGELES Conod Representative ras Rostron 4577 Melrose Ave MONTREAL Quebe 





DLS U SCOURING AGENT 


GIVES BETTER DYEING AND FINISHING, 
CuTSsS CosTs! 
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Here's why it's called 
the more efficient scouring agent: 


DUPONOL RA is more potent— You need less 
“DUPONOL” RA to do the most efficient job removing solid soils, 
waxes and oils. Maximum detergency is achieved at concentrations of 
.15% or lower, in most cases! 


DUPONOL RA does more jobs—Several mills have used 
“DUPONOL” RA surface active agent for all uses, with fine results 

on all jobs. Result: less trouble with inventory, purchasing, handling 
and formulating problems! 


DUPONOL RA gives complete penetration —Even fabrics 
with yarns of high twist are completely penetrated when ‘‘DUPONOI.” 
RA scouring agent is used. And less softener is needed following 
boil-off with “DUPONOL” RA, for fabrics requiring softeners 


DUPONOL RA =mokes penetration easier — Liquid 
“DUPONOL” RA is easier to handle . . . is soluble in water in all 
proportions, even cold water. Result: simpler formulation, preparation 
and mixing of the scouring bath with Du Pont ‘““DUPONOL” RA! 


DUPONOL RA gives controlled foaming! ‘“DUPONOL” 
RA provides sufficient foam to suspend solid soils, waxes and oils, 
without excessive foam build-up. What’s more, foam from 
“DUPONOL” RA is easily, quickly rinsed away! 

Du Pont will be glad to give you complete information on this top- 
performance scouring agent. Just write to E.!. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co. (inc.), Dyes and Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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52 AMSTERDAM STREET NEWARK 5 NEW JERSEY 


CARBIC-MOSS CORPORATION 


CENA ST CHARLO } © 451453 WASHINGION ST NEW YORK Ti N 
nee 


DENCE ° PHILADELPHIA * HAMILTON ONT ¢ COLUMBUS ¢ LOS ANGELE’ 
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EMKAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


asad 


A DOUBLE FEATURE 


EMKASORB 
fe 
NYLON 


Sensational new treatment that 
makes nylon yarn, hose and fab- 
rics absorbent. A combination 
leveling agent, softener, and 
rewetting agent. EMKASORB 
provides instantaneous moisture 
absorption after drying. 


EMKAY’S TRAINED TECHNICIANS 
ARE READY TO DEMONSTRATE 
THESE PRODUCTS ON YOUR 
EQUIPMENT 


EMKAY MANUFACTURES 


Emkobase, Emkacide, Emkafol, Emkagen, Emkalone, Emkalite, Emkalon, 
Emkelube, Emkanet, Emkonol, Emkapel, Emkapene, Emkaperm, Emkapon, 
Emkesize, Emkosol, Emkotard, Emkotex, Emkotol M, Emkoterge, Emkowate, 


EMKALAR 
fm 
DACRON 


A fabulous new carrier which 
makes it possible to produce all 
shades ~ even black and navy 
—on conventional processing 
equipment with acetate dye- 
stuffs. 

EMKAY PROCESS: Scour 
with Rexosolve—Disperse color 
with Emkatex—Color value with 
Emkalar—Afterwash with Rex- 
opon. 

All shades on skein and pack- 
age machines . . . all shades in 
open and enclosed jigs and 
boxes. 


*Patent Pending 


Rexebase, Rexobond, Rexoclean, Rexodull, Rexofos, Rexogel, Rexogum, 
Rexole, Rexolene, Rexoloid, Rexolube, Rexopene, Rexopon, Rexoscovur, 319-325 Second Street 
Rexosolve, Rexoslip, Rexowax, Rexowel, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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FOR SALES IMPACT 


Colors. 


Merchandising axiom: 
Colors that go beyond past 
conceptions put sought-after 
individuality into fabrics! 


Any color effects your stylists 
conceive, we can translate into 
practical working formulas for 
production runs, Month after 
month, we have been adding new 
colors to our line, expanding 
application laboratory facilities, 
re-aligning local-ofice operations, 
streamlining our warchouse and 
delivery services. Right now, we can 
serve you better than ever before. 


When buying dyes, weigh all 

the values you receive. Remember 
no dyestuffs manufacturer can 
offer more and better service 
than National Aniline —few can 
offer as much, It pays to call 
National Aniline first! 


© MATIOMAL AMILINE DIVISIOM ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION - 40 RECTOR ST. MEW YORK 6, N.Y 


Boston Providence Philodelphia Chicoge Son Froncisco Portlond. Ore. Greensboro Chorlotte Richmond Atlante Los Angeles Columbus, Go. New Orleans Chettoncoge Toronto 





have you tried the Kyros? 


Two synthetics in our line of textile products—Kyro AC and Kyro EO— 
are scoring some interesting performance records in well known textile 
mills. A quick review of their unusual characteristics may suggest spots 
in your mill where the Kyros can bring you important advantages. 


A clear, amber-colored 
liquid—a new type of modified amine condensate product 
with soap-like action on wool. 


A versatile detergent . . . a fast rinser . . . consistently gives 
low residual oil contents with all types of wool oils. 


Replaces soap completely in normal fulling and scouring 
with substantial savings in washer time and hot water. Also, 
more efficient than soap in removing wool oils. 


Outstanding for “acid” 
fulling and scouring wool fabrics carbonized in the grease, 
producing a soap type finish. 

Repeatedly, Kyro AC has proven superior in cutting fulling 
time, eliminating wrinkles, minimizing stretch-out in the 
washer and dye kettle, and producing fabrics of noticeably 
better body and cover. 

Batch or dolly scouring of fabrics which are not fulled. 
Fulling and scouring color sensitive stock-dyed fancy 
woolens. 

Fulling and scouring papermakers’ felts. 

Ideal for fulling and scouring sweater bodies—cashmere, 
lamb's wool and blends. Retains the natural softness of 
cashmere. 

Wool yarn scouring. 

Package scouring Orlon-Wool Worsted Jersey materials. 
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SRENENGISISE 4 cw nonionic of the 
alkyl phenol polyethylene oxide condensate type. A clear 
liquid with a pH of about 7.5. 


A superior detergent, wetting and re-wetting agent and dye 
assistant on all types of fibers. 


Safe for use with acids, alkalies, salts, oxidizing agents, re- 
ducing agents, resins, water repellents and softening or 
finishing agents—cationic, anionic and nonionic types. 


High dispersive action on lime soaps—minimizes odor and 
discoloration troubles. 


SUGGESTED USES 
COTTONS. Wetting out raw stock yarns and piece goods 
prior to dyeing. 
Soaping off raw stock, yarns and piece goods. 
Kier boiling yarns and piece goods. 
Bleaching package yarns and piece goods. 
Removing unfixed surface resins and residual catalyst from 
piece goods. 
Improving ginning of raw stocks. 
Rust removal from piece goods. 


RAYON AND THE NEW SYNTHETICS. An excellent 
anti-static agent. 

An effective detergent for removing oils, starches and sizing 
materials in the boil-off. 

For wetting out prior to dyeing. 

For soaping-off yarns and fabrics. 

WOOL. Scouring raw stock and yarns. 

Backwashing and dyeing of tops. 

Carbonizing raw stock or fabrics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Makers of Olate, Proxols, Orvus and Kyro products 
for smoother textile processing. 
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Cat’s Whiskers y | 
comes to softening... 


() A Y xX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


TEXTILE DIVISION 


WARREN & MORRIS STS., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA 


For Export: ONYX INTERNATIONAL, Jersey City 2, W. J. * West Coast Representative: E. S. BROWNING CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles 





caigon 


makes textile processin g 


easier, better 
and 


more efficient 


Calgon has many uses in the Textile Industry. 
In almost every phase of textile processing, 
Calgon can lend a hand to speed, or make 
more effective, the work being done. 


Calgon experts stand ready to assist you 
with special problems. A letter or phone call 
will put years of experience with every phase 

of the Textile Industry at your disposal. 


calgon, inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN CORPORATION 
HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Check this list of a few 
of the many ways Calgon 
can speed up production 


CALGON CONDITIONS WATER 


Softens more water for less money 


Calgon not only softens water until it 
is as soft as distilled water, but acts as 
a solvent for lime soap as well 


CALGON IN SCOURING OR RINSE BATHS 


No more lime soap curds 


Calgon supplements the detergent 
acuon of soaps and synthetic detergents 
Calgon corrects the only fault of soap 
that of precipitation in hard water. 


CALGON IN THE DYEBATH 


Gets brighter, more uniform colors and 
reduces scum 


Calgon exerts a dispersive and solubiliz- 
ing action on many dyestuffs, and acts 
as a leveling and penetrating agent. You 
get more vivid and more even colors. 


for smoother, more even finishes 


Calgon is an excellent dispersing agent 
for clay, calcium carbonate, titanium 
dioxide and other pigments. Calgon is 
particularly effective for uniform finish- 
ing of rayon. 


PIGMENTED RAYON 


Calgon aids penetration 


Calgon assists the penetration of dyes 
in pigmented rayon, giving deeper and 
brighter shades. Calgon stops scum 
formation, assuring more even colors. 


THRESHOLD TREATMENT 

CORROSION CONTROL * 

Eliminates iron, reduces off shades 
and lowers chemical cost of bleaching 


Calgon prevents the contamination of 
process water from iron corrosion prod- 
ucts. Using very small quantities of 
Calgon, Threshold Treatment is the 
most economical method for elimina- 
tion of iron contamination. 


*Fully licensed for this use under U.S. Patent 
No. 2,337,856 


Write for your free copy of 


"Calgon Data for the 
Textile Chemist” 
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SMOOTH SAILING 
Car YOUR 


WATER-REPELLEN, 


PrOSsLeEMS 
WITH . 


Hydro-Pruf allows 

you to assure your 
customers truly 

durable water repellency, 
plus a finer hand. 


What's more, Hydro-Pruf 

is easier, faster and more 
economical to use, for these 
reasons: 


APPLICATION EASE—readily miscible in cold 
water... applies equally well from hot or cold 
solutions ... does not build up on rolls... can be 
run ali day without stepping machine te wash. 


FULL COMPATIBILITY—can be used with all urea 
and melamine formaldehyde resins... and with 
many others of the non-curing types 


GREATER ECONOMY—ease, speed and efficiency of 
application ... lower bath concentration... 
higher production. 


FABRIC VERSATILITY—excellent on most fabrics: 
acetate and viscose ... both spun and filament cotton 
.. wool... silk nylon and other synthetics 


Write for Hydro-Pruf Booklet and Technical Service Bulletin 


ARKANSAS CoO., INC. 
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Your cue to quality 
in textile chemicals 


Whether you are kier boiling, scouring, bleaching, sizing, dye- 
ing, printing or finishing, a Rumford textile chemical will help 
ou get better results — and when you see Doctor Q on the 
abel you know it’s a Rumford Quality product. 


RUMFORD SEQUESTERING 
AND SCOURING AGENTS 


QUADRAFOS® (Sodium Tetraphosphate) 

METAFOS* (Sodium Metaphosphate) 
Excellent sequestering agents, dispersing 
egents, deflocculants and assistants for 
emulsifiers and detergents. 

QUADRASUDS — an anionic built detergent 
for oll textile scouring and soaping — 
no additives needed. 


RUMFORD PRINTING GUMS 


#65 PLISSE — fine particle — fast swelling. 

#80 PLISSE — ready to use — gum and 50% 
caustic — convenience with controlled 
uniformity. 

#200 VAT — 15% —25% higher color yield. 

#300 RAPIDOGEN AND VAT — sharp detail 
— gum washes ovt easily. 

#400 COLD WATER SOLUBLE — low solids 
— con be combined with other thick- 
eners in one operation, 


RUMFORD FINISHING SPECIALTIES 


QUADRATEX — combined chemically with 
the urea and melamine resins — lasting 
body ond firmness. Excellent for em- 
bossing. 

QUADRASET 105 — thermoplastic resin — 
durable without curing. 

QUADRAPEL R — renewable, low foaming, 
water-repellent — excellent emulsion 
stability — easily applied. 

WARP SIZE CL — gives tough, flexible film; 
reduces loom lint. Can also be used as 
@ finish. 


RUMFORD ACIDS 


MURIATIC ACID PHOSPHORIC ACID 
NITRIC ACID SULPHURIC ACID 


DISCOVER what Rumford Textile 
Chemicals can do for youl Write 
today for full information. 


*Trade Mark 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
Technical Service Depertment 
20 NEWMAN AVENUE * RUMFORD 16, RHODE ISLAND 
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SWIFT'S 
SOAPS 


each one a Single Source 
for RESOURCEFUL SERVICE! 


The needs of the textile industry are 
best served by service 


Vertex Fickes ome . . 
oe That's why your Swift's Soap needs are attended to 


557 Fickes 

White Ribbon Chips 

Wool Fiakes 

Flotewite Flakes 

Solar Nevtral Synthetic 

T-25 Seap Fickes 

Geld Medal Fickes 

Solar Liquid Synthetic 
(Amine Condensate) 


through a dependable network of 375 sales and distribution 
points located throughout the U. S. and Canada. 

Through constant, on-the-spot service to the varied needs 

of our many customers, Swift & Company has built a 
background of experience with your soap problems that draws 
upon 40 years of supplying to the textile industry 

Backed by practical research, occasioned by day to day dyeing, 


fulling and scouring needs, your Swift's man is resourceful, 
dependable . .. a single nearby source for a versatile 


Cold line of soap and detergent products for your every requirement 


The list at left represents but a few of the many textile 
soap products available on immediate delivery — 
look it over, write for details and remember . 


ONE TRIA S BET TH! THOUSAND CLAIMS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Soap 1) partment 
U.S. Yards @ Chicago 9, Illinois 
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helps you accurately match 
your shades from run to run 


You will have unusually satisfactory 
color uniformity when you use 
“Virginia” Sodium Hydro. Leading tex- 
tile mills have been quick to recognize 
and appreciate these controlled quali- 
ties of “Virginia” Hydro: 

e uniformly crystalline 

e casily soluble 

e standard strength 

e free flowing 
They know that its high strength and 
uniformity of quality, drum after drum, 
gives them consistently satisfactory per- 
formance. They like its stability in 


20A 


storage and in the vat. You can have 
the same dependable results in your 
dye-bath with “Virginia” Hydro. 

You'll be pleased with Virginia serv- 
ice also. Large stocks, ample produc- 
tion capacity, quick handling of orders, 
and a fleet of fast trucks insure prompt 
deliveries. In addition, our technical 
staff is always at your disposal. 

Send today for literature and a test 
sample of “Virginia Hydro. Better 
yet, have one of our experienced tech- 
nical men call to discuss your hydro 
requirements in detail. 
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Phone, wire or write 
VirGIniA SMELTING CoMPANY 
Industrial Department 
Dept. 72, West Norfolk, Virginia 


gin 
Wid 


EW YORK e@ BOS! 
CHICAGO e@ ATIANTA e@ ASHE 


Available in Canada and many other countries 
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HERE’S WHY 


better carpet backsizes are based on 


AXIMUM RESISTANCE to washing and cleaning. Freedom 

from dusting. Greater strength, flexibility and adhe- 

sion. No varnish-lifting tendencies. Excellent aging and 

resistance to gas fading. Greater resistance to wrinkling, 

raveling and skidding. Nonsupport of microbial or insectile 

life. These are the reasons why high quality backsizes for 
rugs and carpets are now based on CHEMIGUM LATEX. 


CHEMIGUM LATEX is an aqueous dispersion of a butadiene- 
acrylonitrile copolymer. It is an oil-resistant rubber latex 
of excellent mechanical stability and high acid-salt toler- 
ance. It is attractive in cost compared with competitive 
types of sizing materials—due to compounding ease, han- 
dling economies and ready application with conventional 


equipment. 
CHEMICA _ 


Better backsizes are but one use for versatile CHEMIGUM _ 


LATEX which, along with other latices by Goodyear, is 
finding wide application in finishes, sizes, saturants, adhe- GOOoD*Y EAR 
sives and inks for a range of textiles. For details, write to: 

Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio DIVISION 


Chemigum, Plichond, Plictite, Plic- Tul, Piiovic —-T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohie 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 
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HOW TO MAKE 


ay 


child’s play 


OF PRINT PASTE PREP ARABI 
wT, 
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EASY AS CUTTING OUT PAPER DOLLS 


AMBERTE ae the ready-to-use thickener 


is simply blended with color, chemicals, water. 
Your paste is ready in minutes. It's so simple 

you no longer need cooking apparatus - or 

cooling coils - or storage tanks - or steam. 
You also save on labor costs. 


AMBERTEX pastes are pre-controlled 


for viscosity and stability. They assure higher 
color yields. Are especially effective with Rap- 
idogen, Vat and Acetate colors. Also for white 
discharge. Smooth uniform blotches. Soft pli- 
able films that protect delicate fabrics. And rinse 
quickly and completely! 


STARCHES RESYNS” 
STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. © Atlanta © Boston © Philadelphia * San Francisco 
In Canada: Nationa! Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., Montreal 
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A new blue freshness fig abrics... 
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Here is a truly exclusive color 
only Arnold, Hoffman can 

offer you the completely unique 
advantages of exciting 


ALCIAN BLUE! 


You can dye ALCIAN BLUE on 

cotton piece goods or yarn in 

packages and you can print this 
fabulous color on cottons 

PNile- Ml dalalia-1mellasl-lal tial ila’ 

are available to assist you 

Tal application techniques 


Send for a sample swatch of the 
one and only ALCIAN BLUE! 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 


PROVIDENCE © RHODE ISLAND 
Associated with Imperial Chemical Industries Lid., Lond England 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCOKPORATED ¢ EST. 1815 © PROVIDENCE 


Ofices and Sales Service Laboratories: Pr 


Atlanta, Ge., Charlotte, N. C., Teterboro, 











Three-quarters of a century has built the 
name of Camel into a symbol of dependability 
for textile dyestuffs—75 years of uninterrupted 
service to the industry as a background of ex- 
perience for prompt, efficient attention to all 
textile dyestuff requirements and problems. 














Refer your dye problems to our laboratories e 
..» Capable, experienced engineers are ready 
fo serve you. 
» 


CITY—BArclay 7-6228 
32, PA.—RAdcliff 5-7103 
AST CLEVELAND, OHIO + ATLANTA, GA. 
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AND A 
FAST 
ONE... 


FOR 
 Aekel & 
AND 


SUPRALANS eh ameol, 


unvarying reproducibility of shades 
good to very good light and wet fastness 
alelaicim@eeh Atlal: Miliale 


LONG LIFE... 


Check potential ks at the SOURCE 


Special high-intensity reflecior finish 


immaturity ‘ 
3— 48” yltra-violet lamps 
Cat-eye Cotton 

California Cotton 

Fibre Contamination 


Oil Spots 


The powerful ultra-violet rays of the Identa-Lite instantly show 
up almost all of the potential causes of dye streaks .. . from 
the bale to cloth inspection. Various defects produce charac- 
teristic reactions under this light, thus making it easy to correct 


each at its source. 


For Instance: Each oil used in opening, carding, spinning, 
weaving, and finishing can be typed and matched with oil 
spots on finished goods, thus making it possible to determine 
exactly where the spots originated. 


/ 


Cloth inpection Complete with base, tubes, reflector, starters, transformers, 


—SS==E—A and hanging chains—ready for use on 110VAC line. Only 
> ——ES—e—E—E.. $75.00 F.O.B., Charlotte. 
\ =a, 


7 


Send us your order today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Hosiery Inspection 
Excellent for dyestuff and chemical 


il 
fit - ; CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


lime Sit 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND CONSULTANTS 
1122 So. Boulevard Miriaclacn, lacie er lair 
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Putting a colorful flair in a highland fling 


Color is the thing that counts in a Scot's plaid, just 
the right color that is. And just the right color, uni- 
formly right, is the style note that counts in making 


many a fabric a sales hit. 


Color control begins in the dye bath .. . and a key to 
this color control lies in large part in synthetic deter- 
gents such as the Ultrawets. The Ultrawets, members 
of the family of petrochemicals made by The Atlantic 
Refining Company, have a natural flair for making 
dyes behave. That is, Ultrawets make the dye bath 
wetter ... help the dye penetrate the fibers more 
easily and more evenly. Result . . . more uniformly 
dyed material. That's the reason you see the miniature 


refinery as part of the picture. 


Atlantic makes a broad range of petrochemicals which 
industry of all kinds is using in a variety of new and 
different ways to produce new and better products. 
Our sales engineers will gladly work with you to im- 
prove your present products, develop new ones—or 
cut costs. Write for complete information to The 
Atlantic Refining Company, Dept. F-4, 260 S. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Mee 


PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS 
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WO Ne 
WICA, OFFER UNLIMITED RANGE OF APPLICATION. 


aL eat ¥} 


ARE EMULSION POLYMERS AND CO-POLYMERS. 


SS \ 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE WET PROCESSOR OF WOVEN 
AND NON-WOVEN FABRICS (SYNTHETIC AND NATURAL) AND WARP YARNS. 


ROLLER COATING, PUDDLE COATING, 


(hdd bbbddde 


[ srec reuse | 


SPRAY COATING, \ om AND IMPREGNATION. haa) IDEAL IN 


ARE USED ON JUTE, SISAL, AND RAMIE PADS. WICA'S RESEARCH 


aOR ae ¥} 


DEPARTMENT WILL SUPPLY YOU WITH THE ANSWER TO YOUR 


rca 


WICA CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 
OLD CONCORD ROAD © CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


PROBLEM UPON REQUEST. 
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For excellence 
Tammeorelic) ams: 8ne los 


use OK PRINT GUMS 


THE 


HUBINGER COMPANY 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
ESTABLISHED IN test 


Ask your nearest Hubinger tex- 
tile technical sales representa- 
tive to show you the advantages 
of OK Textile Starches. 


tra L. Griffin & Sons Joe R. Myers Cari F. Merritt New York Office Boston Office 
Southern Agents 1817 Dell Drive Box M6-A 500 Fifth Avenue 192 State Street 
P.O. Box 157€ Columbus, Georgia Piedmont, S. C New York 36, New Yor’ Boston, Massachusett 
Charlotte, N.C Phone: 7-2244) (Phone: Greenville 2-0424) (Phone: Longacre 5§-4343 (Phone. Capitol 7-3268 
hone: Franklin 6-5583 
Also offices in Chicago and Los Angeles 
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ese New 
ankenau Quads” 
thrive 
on their 
RAYON-blend 
formula ! 


At Lankenau, the word “formula” is taken very literally. 
They tell us that their formula for fabric success is to enter each 
new season with the attitude: “What can we do this season 


in rayon blends?” Now, there is a formula! 


This season, among the fruits of Lankenau’s labors are the 
“Quads” you see here... 4 distinctive fabric blends that are 
already making their mark in the women’s sportswear 


dress and skirt field, and in men’s sport shirts and slacks. 


Lankenau would like you to note that there is no family 
resemblance whatever among the “Quads”. Each has its own 
look — each has a clearly individual texture and weave 
treatment. And Lankenau credits rayon’s remarkable adapta- 
bility and versatility with creating these varied fabric 
personalities. In fact, they go so far as to say that these fabrics 
would never have seen the light of day without their 


rayon heritage. 


This is one more confirmation of the textile world’s feeling that 


in blends that make news... Avisco rayon makes the blend! 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION }\ <4<2> 


AMERICA S FRET PRODUK Of MAN MADE FIBERS 350 FIFTH AVENUE, Hiw VORe 1, w 
RAYOM, ACETATE, VINTON T FILATER® tree o coe 
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News about 


B.F. Goodrich Chemical --- =»... 


Which one will nell ct a. prominue price 7 


O you know that you can pro- 

duce a denim which will 
wear 2 to 3 times as long, simply 
by using a Hycar permanent size? 
And that's the sort of benefit that 
commands a premium price at the 
retail counter. Check these Hycar 
advantages: 


2800 


1ooo All 
woo pe 


pee eee eel 
a 


3 4 5 


* 
1 2 
4AUNDERING CYCLES 


LAUNDERING INCREASES ABRASION RESIST- 
ANCE... The graph at lower left shows the 
effects of laundering on the abrasion 
resistance® of Il-ounce whitebock denim, 
warp-sized with (No. 1) Hycar latex and 
(No. 2) commercial starch. 


SUPERIOR HAND... Hycar sized denims 
have a softer, more pleasing hand . . . main- 
tain it through numerous washings. 


EXCELLENT COLORFASTNESS ... Hycar sized 
denims don't run or stain when they go into 
the washing machine with other fabrics. They 
resist fading, keep their new look much 
longer. 

HYCAR IMPROVES OTHER FABRICS... Hycor 
latex, applied to cotton sheeting os an after- 
treatment, increases wear resistance up to 
350%. Hycar lotex blended with starch 
greatly increases the seam strength of ray- 
ons. Blended with U-F resins, Hycar upgrades 
rayon-acetate fabrics without loss of crease 


resistance. *As shown by the Taber Abreser 


You can upgrade your own 
production and enhance its sales 
appeal with Hycar latex. It's easy to 
use. To find out how, please write 
Department CQ-4, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The 8. F. Goodrich Company 


Alyou 


ag. U8 Poe OF 


Amanita [dex 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 


32A 
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To keep bleached cottons soft- 


To improve dyeing of heavy goods- 


To save rinsing time and water- 


-SUNOLOX 


—Pennsalt’s new peroxide bleach improver ! 


Pennsalt’s new SUNOLOX is a water- 
soluble, dry inorganic product that can 
be added to any alkaline peroxide 
bleach. App SuNoLOx and bleaching 
efficiency increases without increasing 
costs. Peroxide decomposition at high 
temperatures is reduced — combina- 
tion chlorine and peroxide bleaching is 
made more effective. Here’s what 
Pennsalt’s new SUNOLOXx does for you: 
Retains the natural softness of cotton. 
This is especially true in package 
machine bleaching of knitting yarns and 
is very noticeable on singles yarns. 


Reduces or totally eliminates dyeing 
troubles on bleached bottom work. 


April 11, 1955 


App SUNOLOx and eliminate dulling of 
vat or naphthol colors due to traces of 
insoluble bleaching solution residue. 


Save rinsing time and water previously 
required after bleaching. Abb SUNOLOX 
to cold bleach formulae where partial 
drying takes place before rinsing — no 
insoluble residue will be left on the 
yarn or fabric! 


To find out where, when, and how to 
ADD SUNOLOX, write 

Technical Services Department 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
1050 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Other Pennsalt Chemicals for 
textile processing: 


hydrogen peroxide, caustic soda, 
chlorine, Neutrolox*, Pennolox’. 


TRACE MAGE OF 


ania Ga 





R-300 


TEXTILE FINISH 
REDUCES 


FORMALDEHYDE AFTER-ODOR 


TO THE 


VANISHING 


POINT 


YET Costs NO MORE THAN ORDmaRY meses. 


R-300 Textile Finish — an 
important new development of 
Jersey State Chemical Co.— permits 
the finisher to substantially reduce ob- 
jectionable formaldehyde after-odor without 
increasing his costs. 


Priced in line with ordinary finishes, R-300 actually cuts 
formaldehyde odor in crisp finishing of nylons to a point where 
it is negligible — and at the same time reduces unpleasant formal- 


dehyde odor in the finishing room. 


None of the benefits associated with highest quality finishes is sacrificed in 
this improved type. In fact, R-300 gives better results in terms of finish, hand, 
durability and washability. 


R-300 is applied in the same fashion as present finishes. Send for complete details today. 
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ideal for durable embossing 
and schreinering of 


PRYM DS 

A Firmer Hand 

than Prym §. 
4, R E S N S Durable stabilization, 
CRUSH RESISTANCE 7 crush resistance and 

mechanical finishes on 

TO COTTONS. cotton, rayons ond 
Chlorine resistant — blends. 


no yellowing of whites! 








<y 
A 


Pc 
ace 
‘ 
f 


4 


Xn QUALITY 


° e& Warwick Chemical Division 
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The right one to meet 
your special needs 


Sandoz is your source for softeners. We spe- 


cialize in softening compounds for every 


purpose, and each is outstanding in its use. 


Whatever fibers you work with, whatever fin- 
ishing problems you have, Sandoz is prepared 
to provide an answer. Get in touch with Sandoz 


—no further away than your telephone. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 1510 Camden Road 

FAIR LAWN, N. J., Fair Lawn Ave. & Third St. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 467 East Third Street 
MONTREAL (Que.) CANADA, P. O. Box 364, Station “B” 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 3712 Beechmont Avenue 
HUDSON, MASS., 312 Main Street 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 2215 E. Tioga Street 

TORONTO (Ont.) CANADA, 179 King St. West 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61 Van Dam St., New York 15, N. Y. 


S, SANDOZ 


THINKS AHEAD WITH TEXTILES 
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CERANINE FL ANIONIC 


Provides a smooth, well-iubricated hand. 
Improves sewing qualities, minimizes 
friction, steps up p:odvcti>n. 


SANDOZIN W Paste NONIONIC 


Compatible with all resin finishes. Gives 
an unusually soft and desirable hand, 
outstanding durability. Excellent drap- 
ing qualities. 


CERANINE HC CATIONIC 


A versatile softener on all fibers. . . out- 
standing on knit goods. Produces a soft 
and pleasing hand that's durable, plus 
antistatic properties on synthetics. 


ALL 3 SOFTENERS ARE SUITABLE FOR 
WHITE GOODS... NON-YELLOWING 





LUPOMIN NY 


A new, more effective ammonium quaternary compound, 
with antistatic properties, 
for softening and finishing textiles 


Newly improved Lupomin NY is a superior softening 
agent for a wide range of fabrics—white stays white—no 
after yellowing even at high temperatures. On dyed mate- 
rials, shades do not change and are brighter. Very small 
quantities of Lupomin NY give a soft, smooth, supple 
hand,and odorless finish. In paste form, Lupomin NY is 
just as effective in a neutral or acid bath—it mixes 
well with gelatin, gums, starches and dextrines. 


Complete data proving the versatility of 
Lupomin NY as well as a sample for 
a test run may be had by writing: 


JACQUES WOLF s co. 


PASSAIC, WN. J. 


Plants in: Cliften, N.J., Coristedt, N.J., Les Angeles, Calif. 
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INVENTED TC 


SO BVA 
>» ew tu 


OE (OUR MERRYO) eas 


AZOM ATIC’ 
TRADE MARK 


SOLUTIONS 
EASY-TO-USE, CONCENTRATED, 
STABLE, BASE FORMULATIONS 

Just Stir into Diluted Acid 


Mm... AND PATENT APPLIED FOR“ 


... Within seconds you have a concentrated, 
tar-free, clear diazo solution 


S$ 
The following ALOMATIC -—~ i 
are ready for shipment 





' 
others will be announced later: 


S70 TAA 


SAMPLES ond TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
IC" SOLUTIONS AZOMATIC’ SOLUTIING 
SALVE TEV E--Because ATOMATIC ’ SOLUTTONS ASSVRE UNIFORVITT 
they are solutions and TLVE ONE ’—Because Because they come in 
are ready instantly to the base is completely dependable, stable 
produce diazos free of diazotized when used concentrations and be 
far or other insoluble as directed, THERE IS cause they give uniform 
matter, STRAINING IS NO WASTE. diazos, SHADES CAN Al 
NOT NECESSARY. ' WAYS BE DUPLICATED. 
sd.you con bercnt tn many other ys by using AZOM 


Ld al ae cAl “r= . 
4iewe8 iv < 
y Naphth NAF } 


No Matter What The Material... 


eB 
Perrrr eT 
. ane oes is 


. When You Use Soap for PROCESSING— 
You Can Depend On 


COLGATE FORMULA 10 


To Do The Job! 


Because —it gives a better final result . ..92°% Sodium Oleate . . . titer on the fatty acids 

10° Centigrade . . . easily dissolved . . . excellent detergent effect . . . mild fulling action when 

you want it. Easily rinsed at low temperatures with no bad odor left in the fabric. 

Yes, you can depend on COLGATE FORMULA 10° for dozens of textile processing an. Snishing jobs. 
7 : A 7 

For low-temperature washing ordinarily requiring olive oil soaps, we recommend COLGATE 

FORMULA 25.* 

*Sold in eastern states only. 

See your local C.P. representative for details, or write today to our Industrial Department. 


FREE! New 1955 Handy Soap and Synthetic Detergent Buying Guide 
Tells you the right product for every purpose. Get a copy from your C. P. 
representative, or write us at any one of the offices listed below. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE COMPANY * Jersey City 2,N.J. + Atlanta 5, Ga. Chicago 11, lil. 
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CRUSH-RESISTANT, WRINKLE-DEFYING 


COTTONS THAT MANY WASHINGS 


WON'T DISCOURAGE —YOURS WITH 


RHONITE R-1* . 


O 


Our wise little owl knows that cotton dress goods 
(or rayons or blended fabrics) become wonderfully 
wrinkle-resistant when treated with Ruonire R-1. 
Even repeated washings won't take away their fresh, springy beauty. 
Ruonitre R-1 treated fabrics can be calender-finished ROHM x Me AS 
for a wide range of effects —from friction to deep COMPANY 


embossed, from plain to moiré. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Repreeenamias in primespal forcign countsies 


*RHONITE R-1 is another dependable chemical product Ruonitre and Lyxoron are trade-marks, Reg. US 
for the textile industry made by the makers of Lyxoron. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries 
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Now ! The greatest step 
forward in textile finishing 
since the discovery of detergents! 


NEW FABRIC SOFTENER! 


Only 0.2% in bath fluffs up nap like magic — 
gives all fabrics an amazingly soft hand! 


Natural fabrics! Synthetics! Blends! You'll want to 
rinse every fabric you produce in Arquad 2HT-— 
Armourt's amazing new fabric softener. It's a chemical 
with positively charged molecules that stick to the 
fabric itself~softening every single fiber! No soap, 
detergent or water softener can do what it does! And 


it's so easy to use—just add it to the final bath. 


Only 0.2% of Arquad 2HT gives all fabrics anti- 
static properties and extra smoothness with no oil- 
iness or discoloration. Fabrics rinsed with Arquad 


2HT also resist dirt, dry faster, are easier to handle. 


Send the coupon fora free sample and try Arquad 
2HT yourself. When you see what it can do, you'll 
know it's a must for your mill! Cash in on softer 


fabrics now—send today for Arquad 2HT! 


Makes all fabrics SELL! 


gf ay 


Armour Chemical Division 
1355 W. 31st Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 


|_| Send me a FREE SAMPLE of the new fabric softener — 
Arqued 2HT 
{| Send me Technical Bulletin E-1 on Arquad 2HT 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


© Armour and Company + 1355 West 31st Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Nome 
Firm 
Address 


City. Stote 
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ALTHOUSE EXPERT RESEARCH WILI 
HELP YOU SOLVE SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
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Caneipe’s literature is constantly revised to give you com. 
plete information on our chemicals, There are 12 family books 
that describe certain groups of chemicals. If you are interested 
in applications, physical properties, specifications, proper han 
dling techniques, or physiological properties you will find these 
books of value in your work. 

Additional data includes technical information sheets on 
individual chemicals and a booklet summarizing the physical 


properties of the more than 350 chemicals produced by Cansive 


CHECK THE FAMILY BOOKS YOU WANT ON THE RETURN COUPON BELOW— 
They will ba seat to you prompily! 


Alcohols 6, Esters 1. Organie Chlorine Compoun:!s 
Aldehydes 7. Ethers and Oxides 12. Emulsions and Detergents, 


Aliphatic Nitrogen Compounds 8. Fexor Plasticizers, 3rd Edition 9th Edition 


CarnowaXx Polyethylene Glycol» 9. Ketones 13. 1955 Edition Physical Properties 


CeLLosoive and Carsrrot Solvents 19, Organic Acids of Synthetic Organie Chemicals 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


-_ “Carbowax.” “Carhitol.” "Cerllosolve.”” and “Flevol are registered trade-marks of 


(CARBIDE 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 
Feom 3068, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CARBON 


iB 
12 
13 
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More and more millions of women, everywhere, are discovering 
LANOLIZED —that wonderful new finish that makes nylon 
stockings superbly comfortable, exquisitely beautiful . . . nylons 
that feel better, fit better, look better, wear better! 


Examine LANOLIZED nylons critically. See how silky-soft, 
smooth, perfect-fitting they are . . . so cobwebby-sheer, 
smoky-dull . . . completely alluring! 


Visit Scholler Bros. Booths at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition . .. Numbers 


. -75-76. 
463-64-65, 474-75-76 The new member of they Beau family. The 


process that treats nylon stockings with lanolin, 


Authorized Manufacturers and Distributors of LANOUZED ... The Miracle Finish. Collins & 
S C H O l l E R B R 0 S “9 N C * Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. IN CANADA: Scholler Bros., ld., St. Catharines, Ontario 
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Mode fashion’s demand fo makes 
pare * rg A a » stand mo dern 


out is Naugatuck’s ial Nitrex® éé 4 . 99 
latex whi stonstoean fase the slahe crinolines 
combination of stiffness and rea l l 
flexibility. This is but one of an extensive y 
family of aqueous dispersions of 


natural or synthetic latex and plastics 
produced by Naugatuck. 


Each is custom-compounded for the exact 

job it is to perform, and is shipped ready for use 

from either Naugatuck or our Los Angeles 

lant, The almost endless variety of Naugatuck’s 

, Nitrex, and LOTOL® compounds 

provides the textile wet-processor a broad range 

of latex-base binders, finishes and 

printing assistants to help him obtain just 

the result desired ... permanently ! 


Unlike many other materials formerly 
employed for these purposes, Naugatuck’s latices 
don't wash out. The weave stability, 
hand and other properties they impart to the 
fabric stay with it! 
Naugatuck, the world’s leader in the field 
of latex compounding, offers you not so much a 
ific uct as it does a service. 
letter, wire or phone request will bring 
you expert processing assistance and 
result in the compounding of a material co fit exactly 
your particular processing requirements. 
World's Largest Lotex Producer and Compounder 


Nauc¢atuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


ORANCHES: Akron « Boston « Chariotte + Chicago + Los Angeles « Memphis « New York « Philadelphia 1M CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals « Synthetic Rubber « Piastics « Agricultural Chemicals « Recisimed Rubber « Latices « Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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KEEP IT HOT 


you save money 
at higher 


temperature 


with 


BAPIDASE. 


Continuous high temperature de-sizing has been adopted 
by virtually every large dyer and finisher in the country. The 
majority of these use RAPIDASE, One reason is that of all 
enzyme de-sizing. preparations, RAPIDASE is most heat 
resistant and consequently most suitable for the speedier 


and more economical de-sizing at higher temperature. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC., 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Here’s help for more 
“\ efficient bleaching... 


er 


Just one part of 


DU PONT’S COMPLETE TEXTILE 
BLEACHING SERVICE 


In addition to authoritative booklets and fact-filled technical 
bulletins like these, Du Pont’s complete textile bleaching service 


includes: 
ON-THE-SPOT HELP with any immediate bleaching problem. FOR TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
AVAILABLE ON YOUR TEXTILE 


SPECIAL MODERNIZATION SERVICE to help you with your ex- BLEACHING OPERATION... 
pansion plans. 
IN NEW YORK 


CONFIDENTIAL BLEACHERY SURVEY to help you maintain or in BOSTON 
Cali LOngacre 3-6440 


‘ ‘ ‘ Calli HAncock 6-1714 
improve bleaching efficiency. 
— & y IN CHARLOTTE IN PHILADELPHIA 


BULK-STORAGE SYSTEMS to help you buy and store peroxide in Call FRenkiin $6561 Colt Kingstey $-1900 


money-saving quantities. 
r . OTHER DISTRICT SALES OFFICES TO SERVE YOU: 
TOP-QUALITY BLEACHING AGENTS to give you uniform bleach- a 
Baltimore Detroit Oklahoma City 


ing results. Chicago Houston* San Francisco 
Cincinnati Kansas City* Tulsa* 


POR FULL DETAILS call your nearest Du Pont District Office or Cleveland Los Angeles Wichita* 
write to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electro- —— New Orleans? 
chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. na a 


Export Division, Wiim:ngton 98, Del 


DU PONT PEROXIDES 


ALBONE® hydrogen peroxide, PERDOX® sodium borate per- ew 
35% and 50% hydrate 
: BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
SOLOZONE® sodium peroxide Sodium perborate tetrahydrate . « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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STERLING 
TNA:5 

New Textile Dyeing Reagent 

6 lhe Betior 
iu. Your, Mill / 


Jia 


1. Efficient, economical replacement, pound for 
pound, for anhydrous sodium sulphate in a neu 
tral dye bath. 


2. Neutral . . . readily soluble in either cold or 
hot water. 


3. Can be used in either the dry granular form or 
automatically converted to fully-sacurated brine 
with the TNA-5 Dissolver. 


4, Eliminates dye precipitation, produces a good 
color yield, level shades and a soft finish. 


5. Can be used in a neutral dye bath when dyeing 

cotton, rayon, wool, or any blend of these fibers 
. in the staple, yarn or piece goods, 

6. Especially effective with Direct or Naphthol 

dyes, it produces excellent crock fastness and 

clear, brilliant colors. 


FOR FINER DYEING... AT LOWER COSTS 


Order Sterling TNA-5 Today! 100-ib. bags or 
bulk. For more information, send this coupon. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
International Salt Compeny, inc. 
Seronton 2, Pa. 


Please have a representative call. 
Please send additional TNA-5 information 


FO GIT asssissingercancpaninnimainigaapiniibiabiiaitenmspiienimmaasiatess 
Compony 
a tiaceencrcintindnintetataaiiiaincilncinas iititataea its nastiteats 


EEO R LE MAE cee te We Se RY 


EL AM RE eT RTE HES 2 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., SCRANTON, PA. 
SALES OFFICES: Ationta, Go. + Chicago, tll. + New 
Orleans, La. + Baltimore, Md. + Boston, Moss. + Detroit, 
Mich. + St. Lovis, Mo. + Newark, N. J. + Buffalo, N.Y 
New York, N.Y. + Cincinnati, O. + Cleveland, O. + Phile- 
deiphia, Pa. + Pittsburgh, Pa. + Richmond, Va. 

ENGINEERING OFFICES: Atianta + Buffale * Chicago 
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* Pharmasol and 
* Pharmol Red GNN 


Pharmasol and 
Pharmo! Red GNBS 


Pharmasol and 
Pharmol Red RN 


Pharmasol and 
Pharmol Red 2BN 


Pharmol Red IIR 


a Cuemicat Corporation 
CARBIC: MOSS 
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Naphthol AS-BG 
makes this 
color possible § = 


Fashion point worth noting: creating 
the perfect color for leisure wear is an 
art made easy by Pfister’s Naphthol 
AS-BG. Here is a Burnt Sienna with 
truly exceptional light-fast, wash-fast 
properties. Note, too, that this impor- 
tant Naphthol combination is recom- 
mended for pad application on cotton, 
rayon, and corduroy piece goods. This 
color is made to move merchandise. Get 
sample and formula from Pfister. 


¥e 


"Wister Oee Works 


Ridgefield, New Jersey 
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NUMBER 8 


“Continuous Modernization Insures Profits” 


New High in Attendance Anticipated at 
42nd Knitting Arts Exhibition 


HE doors of the Atlantic City, N J, Auditorium will be 

»pened at noon on Monday, April 25th, for the 42nd 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, offering to viewers an exciting p.no- 
rama of today's knit goods industry. 

Well over 200 exhibitors will feature the latest type equip- 
ment, accessories, finished products and services in a five-day 
venture which is expected to attract a record attendance, well 
in excess of the 9,000 visitors who attended the 1953 show. 

Sponsored jointly by the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, the National Knitted Outerwear Association 
and The Underwear Institute, the 42nd Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition will be operated under the general show theme of 
“Continuous Modernization Insures Profits”. 

It is reported that approximately 100 exhibitors will show 
more machinery than ever before. Of special interest to the 
textile wet-finishing trade will be those exhibits devoted to 
dyeing and finishing equipment, chemicals, dyes, finishes, oils, 
and soaps, as well as those displays of general interest such 
as power, atmospheric conditioning material, handling and 
maintenance equipment. 

In addition to the biennial exhibition itself, several meet- 
ings and special events have been arranged, including the 
Annual Meeting of the National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers on Monday, April 25, and the 18th Hosiery Industry 


Conference on Monday and Tuesday, April 25-26 (both at 
the Hotel Claridge); the Gathering and Reception of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Association on Wednesday, April 
27, at the Hotel Shelburne; and the Annual Meeting of the 
Underwear Institute on Monday, April 25, at the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 

The regular meetings of the Council and The Technical 
Committee on Research of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists will be held at the Hotel Dennis 
on Friday, April 29. Several of TCR's subcommittees will meet 
the previous day. 


Show Hours 

MONDAY, APRIL 25 12 NOON to 
TUESDAY, APRIL 26 12 NOON to 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 to 
THURSDAY, APRIL 28 10 AM to 
FRIDAY, APRIL 29 ..10 AM to 

On succeeding pages will be found descriptions of exhibits 
which, it is felt, will be of chief interest to readers of 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER. A supplementary list 
of other exhibitors follows thereafter. 

Those attending the 42nd “KAE” are invited w visit 
Booths 213-214, where AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
will be exhibiting. 


Atiantic City Auditorium during 41st Knitting Arts Exhibition 
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EXHIBIT DESCRIPTIONS 


AMERICAN ANILINE & EXTRACT 

COMPANY, INC 
Venango and F Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsytvania 
Booth 390 

The following types of products will 
be shown: nylon sizes — Orthosize, 
Orthocryl, PM-90 Size; Dacron size — 
Syncryl; coning oils—Ortholube STS, 
Orthonyl, Ortholube HT, Ortholube 
LV and Ortholube LT. 

In attendance — William J Duddy, 
president; R D McCarty, vice presi- 
dent; Martin H Silberman, technical 
director; Lynn Kippax, James H Jones 
and William A Moran, sales represent- 
atives. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
44 East 23rd Street 


New York 10, New York 
Booths 213-214 


In attendance—Norman A Johnson, 
editor; Charles A Whitehead, manag- 
ing editor; Myron D Reeser, business 
manager; Herbert A Stauderman, ad- 
vertising manager; and James A 
Doyle, promotion manager. 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO, INC 
Graham, North Carolina 
Booths 17-18 

To be exhibited will be a sample 
Vacuset and a sample Hy-Press dyeing 
machine, 

In attendance—J Saunders William- 
president; Walter J Newcomb, 
secretary and sales manager; D L Lo- 
max, engineer. 


gon, 


CUMMINGS-LANDAU LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO, INC 
305-317 Ten Eyck Street 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
Booths 203-204 
A complete washing plant for knit 
goods, including a stainless steel wash- 
ing machine, a stainless steel extrac- 
tor, and a  steam-heated drying 
tumbler will be exhibited. A small 
stainless steel combination washer- 
extractor will also be shown 
In attendance — Eugene Cummings 
and David Green. 


EMERSON APPARATUS COMPANY 
171 Tremont Street 
Melrose 76, Massachusetts 
Booth 297 

Textile conditioning ovens will be 
shown, 

In attendance—Charles J Emerson, 
treasurer, and Eliott G Emerson, 


sales 
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WwW F FANCOURT CO 
516 South Delaware Avenue 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 
Booth 515-516 

The following new products will be 
on display: Lanaseal, a finish for the 
stretch nylon hose; Scourlon and Pent- 
alon, for one-bath scouring and dyeing 
of nylon; and Vibralon, a nylon hos- 
iery finish with improved delustering 
and softness. 

In attendance — Walter F Fancourt, 
Claude G Wolff, Robert P Rhodes, J 
Thomas Lindley, and Jeffrey W Young 


FLETCHER WORKS 
Glenwood Avenue and Second Street 
Philadeiphia 40, Pennsylvania 
Booths 287-288 

The Fletcher Speedex Winder and 
the Fletcher 30” Junior Extractor will 
be shown. 

In attendance — Charles W Moore, 
vice president; T Bayard Baldridge, 
Jr and J D Harrison, sales. 


GARMENT FINISHING EQUIPMENT 

CORPORATION 
18 Brattle Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Booth 502 

Shown for the first time in 
United States will be the Bates Rotary 
Press with an easily attachable calen- 
dering unit that permits the finishing 
of tubular fabrics at a speed of 15 
yards a minute. 

In attendance—Felix Renick, presi- 
dent, and R S Dickie, Jr, vice presi- 
dent. 

HENRICI LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO 
Henrici Street, Mattapan 

Boston 26, Massachusetts 

Booth 41 

Laundry washing machinery will be 
exhibited. Equipment for washing and 
fulling all types of knitted outerwear 
products and to properly condition 
them for appearance and fee! will be 
featured. 

In attendance 
L Welch. 


H W Maxant and R 


THE INDUSTRIAL DRYER 
CORPORATION 
P O Box 850 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Booths 151-152 
The “H-W” conditioner, for twist 
setting, presetting full fashioned nylon 
hosiery, and regain, will be exhibited 
In attendance—J R Tutt, New Eng- 
land representative; P H_ Friend, 
southern representative; R G Leinin- 
ger, Pennsylvania representative; and 
F W Caeser, vice president 
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KENNETT EQUIPMENT AND 

MACHINERY COMPANY 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 
Booth 138 

Materials handling equipment for 
hosiery and knit goods, featuring con- 
structions of stainiess steel and alum- 
inum, will be shown 

In attendance—Ralph Woods, presi- 
ident; Chandler H McKaig, vice presi- 
dent; Maurice C Seldomridge, super- 
intendent; and John H Adams, sales 
representative. 


KLAUDER-WELDON-GILES MACHINE 
co 

Adams G Leiper Streets 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Booth 50 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING 

co, INC 
2601 East Tioga Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
Booths 547-548 

Featured will be the Laurel line of 
soaps, oils and finishes for the knitting 
trade. Specialties to be shown are: 
conditioning emulsions; winder trough 
solutions for cotton, spun rayon, wool, 
nylon, Orlon and blends; coning oils 
for treating Orlon, nylon, Dacron, 
Acrilan and acetate; sizes for hosiery 
yarns; hosiery boil-off compounds; 
hosiery finishes for all fibers; package 
dyeing assistants and finishes. 

In attendance—Clarence E Bertolet, 
president; William H Bertolet, Jr, 
treasurer; A Henry Gaede, Fowler 
Jackson, William H_ Bertolet, III, 
Thomas C Holst, B N Peterson and J 
Paul McGinty. 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Booths 3-4 
Philadetphia 33, Pennsylvania 
Booths 3 and 4 

In attendance—-L. K McChesney, M 
M Guertin, W Brink, H Buckley, J A 
Clark, T F Robbins, C L Hammell, 
J McChesney, Jr, H Higginbotham, S 
J Guertin, J F Rieder and J McChes- 
ney, Sr 


NEW YORK PRESSING MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
880-888 Broadway 
New York, New York 
Booths 364-386 
Several steam-operated 30 x 60 air 
presses will be shown. 
In attendance H E Cole, general 
sales manager; M Puretz, vice presi- 
dent; and S Berl, sales representative 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO 
Warren and Morris Streets 

Jersey City 2, New jersey 

Booths 346-347 

Dyeing and finishing compounds of 
interest to the hosiery and knit goods 
industry will be shown. 

In attendance — Leon P Brick, vice 
president; Albert R Jenny, general 
sales manager; Alexander C Mackey, 
director of industrial division; R Allan 
Watson and J Walter Huber, salesmen; 
Rene Raas, S J Singer, Jr, Edward 
Yzewyn and Helen Keller, export 
division, 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY 
co 

131 South Wabash Avenue 

Chicago 3, Illinois 

Booths 313-314, 323-326 

Hosiery finishing equipment will be 
shown including the following: Pre- 
setter Junior, Model 10; Improved 
Paramark Transfer Machine, Model 
3; hosiery drying forms and table; 
nylon hosiery processing forms. 

In attendance—Wm Pope, vice pres- 
ident; J C Fenley, sales manager; W H 
Albertson, L J Albertson, O A Siegel, 
L D Ross, W E Pike, H Richter, H 
Campbell, G E Dunn, G Heuer and 
Miss M Gustafson, representatives. 


JOSEPH PERNICK CO, INC 
5419-23 Flushing Avenue 
Maspeth, L i, New York 
Booth 343 

A measuring and examining ma- 
chine for all knitted fabrics and a 
tubular knit goods calendar will be 
shown. 

In attendance—Louis Pernick, David 
Pernick and David Haft. 


PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING FORM 
co 

4550 Torresdale Avenue 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Booth 190 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC 
Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania 
Booths 557-558, 565-566 

Information, illustrations or working 
models of the following equipment 
will be featured: continuous combina- 
tion fluorescent dyeing and bleaching 
range for tubular knit goods; con- 
tinuous bleach system; Con-o-Matic 
washer; Con-o-roll washer; tray dryer 
for ladies’ all-nylon hosiery; loop 
dryer and curer; Redman process. 

In attendance — William H Poole, 
Charles S Tiers, William J Merrigan, 
Denver D Cunningham and Parke L 
Schaffer, Proctor & Schwartz; Frank 
Redman, Thomas Craig and Norman 
Worthington, Redman Process Ameri- 
can Corp. 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Engineering Products Division 
Camden, New jersey 
Booth 379 

An electronic metal detector for tex- 
tile applications will be shown. 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL 
co INC 

1041-1043 Frankford Avenue 

Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 

Booth 202 

On display will be recent develop- 
ments for knitting machine and yarn 
lubrication, new Lanorich hosiery fin- 
ish, and Rosperse, nylon hosiery dye- 
ing assistant. 

In attendance—William Alkus, vice 
president; Morton W Levi, technical 
director; Henry M Rubin, sales man- 
ager; John E Gallman and James W 
Lederer, sales representatives. 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, INC 
Collins and Westmoreland Streets 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
Booths 463-465, 474-476 

The Dura Beau and Lanolized fin- 
ishes for conventional and _ stretch 
stockings and knitted fabrics will be 
shown. 

In attendance—E S Atkinson, L M 
Boyd, W A Daniel, E J Fitzgerald, Jr, 
J F Noble, C W Jones, D E Robertson, 
WS Truette, C H Schepmoes, C H 
Schuettler, J O Sweitzer and W R 
Sargent, salesmen. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Booths 297-398 

Featured at this exhibit will be the 
IP-2 Incline-plane Serigraph* for ten- 
sile and hysteresis testing with capa- 
cities from 4 to 16 grams tensile for 
single fibers and 0 to 2000 grams ten- 
sile for yarns. A second featured unit 
will be the Model T-1 Twist Counter, 
an inexpensive instrument for twist 
determination of plied and cabled 
yarns and threads. Other products on 
display will be: the Model DH Ten- 
sile Tester, an inexpensive tester for 
complying with ASTM specifications 
for synthetic fabrics and single ends; 
Model W Ball Burst attachment for 
use with the DH tester so it can be 
used to test knitted fabrics, and the 
Tensile Tester X5, for testing yarn 
and thread, 

In attendance—John E Hargreaves, 
manager of Scott Testers (Southern) 
Inc; John Klinck, sales representa- 
tives; and Harold W Horton, Provi- 
dence office. 
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SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
432 West Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania 
Booths 129-134 

The following products will be 
shown: package dyeing machines, 
package extracting and drying ma- 
chines, circulating skein dyeing ma- 
chines, rotary type dyeing machines, 
paddle type dyeing machines (for 
sweaters). 

In attendance—Harry S Drum, Rob- 
ert N Smith, John P G Patton, Wm C 
Dodson, Albert P March, Albert Bag- 
ian,, Richard W Foltz, William A 
Fuchswanz, Joe M Ballentine, Perry 
M Parrott and Sam Huffstetler 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Hartsville, South Carolina 
Booths 507-508 

A complete line of cones, 
spools, cots, cores, bobbins and textile 
specialties will be shown. 

In attendance—W H Miller, director 
of sales; A H Gildersleeve, sales man- 
ager, northern division; J K Taylor, 
sales manager, southern division; G K 
Lewis, assistant sales manager, north- 
ern division; L H Stokes, assistant 
sales manager, southern division; W B 
Broadbent, P F Williams, W R Pea- 
cock, W M Carpenter, M B Griffin, B 
H Biggs, J W Hillsgrove, H P La- 
marche, E J Cotter, C A Burnham, W 
R Gray, O D Duckett and O F Fayne, 
salesmen; L C Wall, A L Carter, J D 
Watford and Hugh Campbell; John A 
Reagan, advertising manager 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS AND 

SALES CO 
Acworth, Georgia 
Booths 261-262 

Hosiery inspecting and turning ma- 
chines will be exibited 

In attendance — Ernest Abernathy; 
John Glaze and Frank J Rufty, sales 
representatives; J E Kienel, owner; 
Hughie Cox and Gordon Dover, tech- 
nicians. 

TUBULAR TEXTILE MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 
33-61 54th Street 
Woodside, L |, New York 
Booths 166-167 

This display will include photo- 
graphs and drawings of Tube-Tex fin- 
ishing machinery for circular knit 
fabrics. Emphasis will be placed on 
the use of this equipment in resin 
treatments and finishing of acrylic 
fibers. The new type Tube-Tex ten- 
sionless calender, designed specifically 
for sweaters and outerwear fabrics, 
will be featured. 

In attendance — Eugene Cohn, in 
charge; Joseph Cohn, Don Foreman, 
John Sasson, Lee Rothenberg, Jr, 
David Ross, Edward Goodman, Frank 
Catallo, Harry Hixon and Sargent 
Snyder. 
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TURBO MACHINE COMPANY 
Lansdale, Pennsywania 
Booth 60 

Illustrations and information per- 
taining to the following will be ex- 
hibited: yarn and fabric processing 
machinery; preboarding, finish board- 
ing and drying equipment for hosiery, 
Sweaters and lingerie; single, double 
and triple tier forms for children’s, 
ladies’ and men’s hosiery; sweater 
forms; pantie forms. 

In attendance—E J Berger, Benja- 
min C Hall, W Kirk Wyatt, J R 
Brownell, Wm N DeTurk, Francis 
Huguenin, Willard Bergy, Walter Mc- 
Cluen, Paul Wenhold, George W Dud- 
ley, Jr, and F W Warrington. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY 
1415 Park Avenue 
Hoboken, New jersey 
Booth 462 and 467 

Testing and research services, test- 
ing instruments, certified fugitive tints 


and conditioned weight testing will 
be featured. Among the instruments 
to be shown are: stiffness tester, new 
Model “D” twist counter, tension 
presser for determining the shrinkage 
of tricot fabrics, and other testing 
equipment of direct interest to the 
knitting industry. In the line of fugi- 
tive tints will be featured the Blentex 
tints which can be applied to all 
fibers, either alone or in blends, It is 
contemplated to demonstrate a new 
pilling tester and to show a complete 
hosiery testing layout 

In attendance — H M Block, vice 
president; F P Brennan, assistant sales 
manager; A J Kellner, manager, tex- 
tile division; E J Donohoe, manager, 
Philadelphia branch; and R J Keltz. 
VENANGO ENGINEERING CO, INC 
Torresdale Avenue and Wingate Street 
(8300 North) 
Philadelphia 36, Pennsylvania 
Booth 554 

Stainless steel 


dyeing equipment 


will be exhibited. 

In attendance—Wm Stegers, presi- 
dent and chief engineer; C Harry Mc- 
Candless, vice president and sales 
manager; and Arthur Pickup, pur- 
chasing agent. 


WALTON LABORATORIES INC 
1186 Grove Street 

Irvington 11, New Jersey 

Booths 446-447 

A complete line of equipment used 
to maintain humidity at the most 
desirable level will be shown. Units 
to be shown include: portable room 
type humidifiers, duct type humidi- 
fiers, permanently installed unit type 
humidification systems, and unit type 
dehumidifiers. 

In attendance—William Felderman, 
president; J B Felderman, vice presi- 
dent: R R Lewis, industrial sales man- 
ager; and H Puttbach, sales repre- 
sentatives 
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Exhibitor 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co 
Acrometal Products, Inc. 

Adelaide Mills iets 

Ainslie Knitting Machine Co 
Air-Perme-Ator Manufacturing Co. . 
Allendale Co oe 
The Allentown Bobbin Works, Inc..... 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp, National Aniline Div 


(Fiber Sales Div) 

& Efird Mills, Inc 

Bemberg 

Lava Corp... 

American Safety Table Co, Inc 

American Schweiter Co. 

The American Thread Co, Inc 

American Viscose Corp. 

America’s Textile Reporter 

Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc 

Argonne Worsted Co. 

Arrow Needle Co.... 

Atlantic Rayon Corp 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co 

Bearing Products Co 

Beemer Engineering Co 

Bemis Bros Bag Co. 

Boger & Crawford 

S Bolder & Co, Inc 

Brant Yarns, Inc 

Herbert Buskirk 

Cannen Mills, Inc 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co, 
Carbide & Carbon Corp 

Caron Spinning Co 

Carwil Publishing Corp 

Celanese Corp of America 

Champlain Spinners, Inc 

Chandler Machine Co 


American 
American 
American 
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OTHER EXHIBITORS 


Booth 
No. Exhibitor 
. ail 
374 
146 
55 
. 46 
me sy 
150 


Clinton Industries 
Cloverleaf-Freeland 
Cocker Machine & 


Cotton Yarns, 

559 
387 
423 
215 
339 

. 186 
. 403 
409 
153 
121 
277 
510 
327 
564 
. 156 
210A 
80 
540 
63 
146 
140 
505 


Dubied Machinery 
The Duffy Silk Co 
The Duplan Corp 


Edley Machine Co 


445 
422 

53 
395 
499 
$42 


& Rubber Co.. 


Foster Machine Co 
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Chemspun Yarns, Led 
The Chemstrand Corp 
Clark Door Co, Inc 


Comer-Avondale Mills, Inc 
See... 

H E Crawford Co, Inc 

The Crawford Manufacturing Co, Inc 
Cross Cotton Mills Co 

Cutting Room Appliances Corp 
Daily News Record. . 

Davison Publishing Co 
Deering Milliken Research Corp 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 

The Dobeckmun Co 


E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc 
Eastern Yarn Mills, 
Easthampton Rubber Thread Co 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc 
John A Eberly, Inc 


Emsig Manufacturing Co. 

Engineered Plastics, Inc. 

Errich International Corp 

Ewing-Thomas Corp 

Ernest A Feustel, Inc 

Fidelity Machine Co, Inc 

Firestone Industrial Products Co, Div of Firestone Tire 


Booth 
No. 


448 
1%6 
49 
120B 
Corp 47 
Foundry Co 8H 
475 
141 
85 
489 
543 
275 
149 
ol 
#1 
527 
168 
272 
441 
446 
109 
448 
102 
4045 
548 
4434 
120 
44 
54 


Co 


Inc 


J A Firsching & Son, Inc 
Franklin Process Co. 





Exhibitor 


Hayssen Manufacturing Co 

Heany Industrial Ceramic Co 

Oscar Heineman Corp, Div of Etna Industrial Corp 
The Heminway & Barlett Manufacturing Co 
Hemphill Co 

Herr Manufacturing Co, Inc 

Hess, Goldsmith & Co, Inc, Atwater Div 


Hosiery & Underwear Review 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 
Howes Publishing Co, Inc 
lodian Orchard Finishing Co 
Interstate Yarn Mills, Inc... 
Loyal T Ives Co, Inc 

Jacquard Knitting Machine Co, Inc 
Johnston Mills Co 

Jordan Mills, Inc 

Kahn & Feldman, Inc 
Kaumagraph Co 

Kearny Manufacturing Co, Inc 
Keystone Dyeing Co, Inc.... 
Kidde Manufacturing Co, Inc. 


Joseph Klumpp Co 
Knit Goods Publishing Corp. . 


Leon-Ferenbach Inc 
Liberty Throwing Co, Inc 
Karl Lieberknecht, Inc 
Lingerie Merchandising 
Edward J McBride Co, Inc 
Malina Co 

Markem Machine Co.... 
Marvel Specialty Co 
Masurel Worsted Mills, Inc 
The Merrow Machine Co. . 
Metion Corp 

Clarence L Meyers & Co 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co. 
Milton Machine Works, Inc 


National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
EN NN i ei eves cadentceeces 340 
National Knitted Outerwear Association 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co, Lestershire Spool & Fibre 


Specialty Div 


Panamerican Publishing Co, Inc. . 
Peerless Sewing Machine Co, Inc... 
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Exhibitor 
Precision Knitting Machine Co... 
The Prosperity Co, Inc 
Queens Machine Co 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co... 
Rochembeau Worsted Co 

Royal Cotton Mill Co 

Royersford Needle Works, Inc 

John J Ryan & Sons, Inc 

Sauquoit Silk Co 

Scott & Williams, Inc, Brinton Fabrics Machine Div 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 

Sellers Manufacturing Co 

Shell Oil Co al 
Simplex Packaging Machinery, Inc... 
Singer Sewing Machine Co... 


Somerset Knitting, Inc 

Southern Textile Machinery Co 

Stanford Marley Distributing Co, Inc. . 
Morris Speizman Co, Inc 

Stampagraph Co, Inc 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co 

Steele Canvas Basket Co Inc 

Sterling Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp, Alemite Div 
Stop-Motion Devices Corp.... 
Stretch-Tex Co, Inc 

Supreme Knitting Machine Co, lac. 
Synfoam Yarns, Inc 

Synthane Corp 

Synthetic Yarns, Inc..... 

James Talbott Inc 

Irving A Tannenbaum 

Tele-Sonic Packaging Corp 

Templon Spinning Mills, Inc 

Textile Age 

Textile Industries 

Textile Machine Works, Knitting Machine Div 
Textile Machine Works, Wire Products Div.. 
Textiles Inc én 
Textile World 

Threads, Inc 

Tompkins Bros Co. 

The Torrington Co.... 

Tricoma, Inc 

Turner Transfer, Inc 

E W Twitchell, Inc, Packaging Div. 
Underwear Institute 

Union Special Machine Co 

United Elastic Corp 

United Needle Corp 

United States Hosiery Corp 

U S Rubber Co, Latex Yarns & Rubber Thread Div 
U S$ Rubber Co, Textile Div ; : j 
U S$ Textile Machine Co 

Universal Winding Co 

Utica Novelty & Mill Specialty Co. 
Valdese Manufacturing Co. 

Veeder-Root, Inc 

Vicara 

Victor Ring Traveler Co 

Victory Hand Embroidery Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 

Whitin Machine Works on 

Paul Whitin Manufacturing Co. . 
Wildman Machine Co 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Wovencroft for Woven Labels 


April 11, 


Booth 
Ne. 
. $52 

159 
. 216 
. 427 

66 


. 437 


, are 
. 461 


382 
231 
. 456 
104 
76 
121 
289 
.. B2A 
158 
. 205 
.120B 
170 
. 147 
» 317 
40 
149 
$04 
193 
146 
4$1 
327 
372 
327 
23 


. 448 


36 
348 

. 400 
562 

, 7 
510 
367 
291 
4 
449 
301 

. 438 
28 
143 


. Stage 


458 
102 
448 
. 482 
315 
. 280 
178 
. 219 
160 
545 
537 
107 
- 
20B 
ae 
425 
277 
225 
353 
. 20A 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE WET-PROCESSING INDUSTRY 
Vill—The Secrets of the Reverende Maister Alexis of Plemount 


HE ‘do-it-yourself’ idea is a fad which 

has reached great proportions today. 
It seems to be quite the thing to do your 
own painting and papering, make your 
own furniture and, wherever possible, dis- 
pense with the plumber, the carpenter and 
in some cases even the jeweler and the 
physician. A mass of literature on the 
secrets of ‘how-to-do’ and ‘how-to-make’ is 
actually keeping several publishing houses 
busy. 

This ‘do-it-yourself’ is not new. Not so 
many years ago the American pioneer had 
to depend on himself for everything — 
from taking care of his family’s health 
down to tanning his own leather and dye- 
ing his own homespun yarn and fabrics. 
A century ago every conestoga wagon 
crossing the great plains carried the Holy 
Bible and a book containing ‘do-it-your- 
self’ recipes. 

Even during the middle ages ‘how-to- 
do-it’ recipes were in demand and we find 
some such manuscripts still remaining in 
European libraries. With the invention of 
printing, recipe books called ‘books of 
secrets’ began to appear for the use of the 
educated man, and by the middle of the 
sixteenth century these books began to be 
published for the ordinary person. By the 
end of that century they had reached the 
proportions of a flood which has con- 
tinued to increase down to our own times. 

During the sixteenth century we find 
books published on the secrets of par- 
ticular trades, books on 
nature, treatises on what was called nat- 
ural magic, and books on chemical, phar- 
maceutical and medical There 
were books of secrets written by women 
household problems and 
There 
were separate little books on the secrets of 
dyeing and cleaning, on health remedies, 
on how to raise animals and on how to 
farm. A number of the books covered not 
only medical recipes for use in the home 
but instructions for carrying out many 
useful household tasks. Many of these 
latter books contain detailed instructions 
for cleaning and dyeing linen, wool and 
silk as well as leather, wood, ivory and 
bone. It is through these early books of 
recipes that we can get some insight into 
the earliest techniques of our profession. 
For these recipes are rooted in the tech- 
nology of the middle ages. 

One would hardly expect that a prac- 
tical art would have any early literature. 
The craftsman who is busy practicing his 
art would have little time to write about 


the secrets of 


secrets. 


on cosmetics, 


even on ‘advice to the lovelorn.’ 
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SIDNEY M EDELSTEIN 


Dexter Chemical Corporation 


This is the eighth in a series of histori- 
cal articles which the textile chemist and 
colorist will find of interest. 

The author, a prominent science histori - 
an, is the founder of an outstanding col- 
lection of great works, documents and 
letters in the history of chemistry and 
relzted sciences. 

Articles and illustrations in this series 
are from the author's library. 


it, and even if he did he would normally 
not be willing to reveal his secrets. Never- 
theless in spite of the precautions of the 
practicing artists their private ways for 
working up and producing various sub- 
stances and methods for making colors 
gradually slipped out and became public 
property. 

Ic is interesting to note the change in 
the make-up of these ‘books of secrets’ as 
time went on. For the most part those 
published in the sixteenth century were 
carefully bound and well printed. Those 
issued in the next century became in- 
creasingly poorly made and printed. Ap- 
parently, in the earlier days the books 
were purchased by the well-to-do and as 
time went on they were published in a 
cheap form to meet the demand of even 
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the poorest peasant. In spite of the 
hundreds of editions and many thousands 
of volumes of ‘books of secrets’ published 
over several centuries, comparatively few 
have remained for our examination today. 
Those that do remain are usually stained 
and worn. Those that have disappeared 
were probably worn out from constant 
use. 

One of the most important and best 
known of 16th century ‘books of secrets’ 
containing dyeing and cleaning formulas 
is that of Alexis. “The secrets of the 
Reverende Maister Alexis of Piemount”’ 
was one of the most popular treatises 
during at least two centuries. It has even 
been printed in France in comparatively 
recent times. The popularity of this work 
is shown by the number of editions in 
various languages through which it has 
passed. There are on record 20 editions 
in Italian; 20 in French; 9 in Latin; 8 in 
English; half-a-dozen in Dutch; a dozen 
in German and even some in Polish, 
Danish and Spanish. 

The first part of Alexis’ work was 
originally published in Italian at Venice 
in 1555 of 1556. A_ revised edition 
appeared at Venice and at Lucca in 1557. 
By 1557 it was translated into French, 
and this French edition was translated 
into English by November, 1558. Perhaps 
it is surprising to note that four centuries 
ago publishers were as quick to put out 
new editions and translations of best 
sellers as they are today. 

In spite of the popularity of Alexis’ 
work littl is known about the author 
himself. All we have to go on is what 
Alexis has told us of himself in the 
preface w his ‘Secrets’. In this preface 
Alexis tells us that he had spent a long 
life acquiring knowledge and especially 
the secrets of nature and medicine. He 
knew many languages, travelled exten- 
sively and conversed with all kinds of 
people, scholars and artisans, rich and 
poor, Upon acquiring such a mass of 
learning he became jealous of anyone 
knowing all of the things that he knew. 

When he was 84 years old he came 
to Milan where he was asked by a surgeon 
for a recipe to be used in helping a 
patient. Alexis, being afraid that the 
surgeon would claim credit for any cure, 
kept refusing until it was too late and the 
patient died. Alexis then became ashamed 
of his jealousy and vain glory and con- 
sidered himself the poor man's murderer. 
His feeling of remorse was so great that 

(Continued on Page 270) 
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I. CATALYTIC COPPER 


T IS known from previous experience 

that copper is capable of acting as a 
catalyst in promoting the decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide. 


For determining this and some of the 
compounds of copper which are involved, 
a procedure was devised whereby a known 
amount of hydrogen peroxide was exposed 
to the action of various copper compounds 
and cloth containing such compounds, and 
the decomposition determined by titration 
with potassium permanganate. Various 
copper compounds were studied and it 
was found that stable compounds or com- 
plexes were incapable of catalyzing the 
above-mentioned decomposition, namely, 
the sulfide, thiocyanate, cyanide, and al- 
buminate. The cupric oxide was found 
to be more active than cuprous oxide, 
and as would be expected, the activity 
of either increases with heat. 


Feige! states that the catalytic action 
of copper is probably due to higher oxides 
which oxidize with the reformation of 
the oxide. He notes that periodic and 
telluric acids form stable salts which pre- 
vent the catalytic action of copper (1). 


The need for developing a better and 
more sensitive method for colorimetrically 
identifying the oxides of copper appeared 
obvious and led to a revision of a proce- 
dure which is described by Feigel (1), 
ie, a spot method for determining hydro- 
gen peroxide which depends upon the 
catalytic action of copper. 


Revised to determine the copper oxides, 
the procedure depends upon the fact that 
a decolorized solution of phenolphthalein 
can be oxidized to the colored form in 
the presence of copper oxides. It was 
found that metallic copper could not 
produce this reaction, nor could any other 
compound, unless it was unstable enough 
to form an oxide by means of the alkali 
in the reagent. It was found also that 
the method is sensitive to 0.006 mg of 
cupric oxide, this small amount being 
capable of catalyzing the decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide and requiring 105 
seconds to develop a color. 0.025 mg of 
CuO developed an intense color in four 
seconds. 


The reagent is prepared thusly: Take 
two grams of phenolphthalein, ten grams 
of NaOH, five grams of zinc dust, and 
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A TRILOGY 


GUY R WALLIN 


High Point Chemical Co 
High Point, N C 


20 mi of water and reflux for two hours. 
Filter the solution through hardened filter 
paper and make up to 50 mil. Store in 
a dark bottle and decolorize with zinc 
if color appears (1). 


The test as applied to textile material 
is as follows; Place one gram of cloth 
in a flask with 100 mi of distilled water 
followed by one mi of 3% H.O, and two 
ml of phenolphthalein reagent. 


II. SPOT TESTS 


1) Wool cloth will give a positive 
Biuret (test for protein) reaction if a 
drop of alkaline copper sulfate ( Fehling’s 
solution) followed by a drop of water 
is placed on the material. A pinkish red 
spot forms. (Blend gives lighter color). 


2) Wool will also reduce an alkaline 
solution of copper sulfate (Fehling’s alk 
copper tartrate) forming a dense black 
spot of cuprous oxide. Wool has a very 
high reduction potential. The test is per- 
formed by placing the cloth over the 
hole in a steam bath and allowing steam 
to pass through and then adding the 
Fehling’s solution. 


3) Viscose rayon may be detected by 
its ability to reduce Fehling’s solution. 
The material should be placed over a 
steam bath and the copper solution 
dropped on. A yellow ppt of cuprous 
oxide forms as this is a regenerated cellu- 
lose with its reducing groups intact. Ace- 
tylated cellulose, such as acetate rayon, 
has very little, if any, reducing power 
due to oxidation of aldehyde groups. 
Cotton will react in a manner similar 
to viscose. Nylon does not react. The 
color of cuprous oxide formed and the 
amount is related to the number of re- 
ducing groups and their potential. 


4) Nylon may be detected by means 
of a spot test which consists of cleaving 
the chain, exposing sufficient NH: groups, 
and then reacting these groups with 
phenol and hypechlorite, thereby pro- 
ducing an intense blue color. Substances 
likely to interfere are those containing 
proteins, amine resins, etc (2, 3). 


Procedure: 
a) Strip material of dye, if present. 
b) Boil out in soap solution. 
¢) Place in 6 solution of hypo- 
chlorite and bring to boil, then 
remove. 
d) Place one drop of 90% phenol 
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upon material, follow immediately 
with two or three drops of 6% 
hypochlorite, and allow material 
to stand 10 to 15 minutes. An 
intense blue color develops in the 
presence of nylon. 


Boiling in hypochlorite is believed to 
obtain chain cleavage. The test will not 
work unless this is done. 


This method may also be used for the 
detection of nylon monomer. The sus- 
pected monomer is placed in a test tube 
and 2 to 3 drops of 5 to @% hypochlorite 
are added followed by | to 2 drops of 
90% phenol. If nylon monomer is pres- 
ent, a blue color will develop. Substances 
containing the NH,, NH, or = NH groups 
are likely to interfere. 


Ill. CHEMICAL METHOD FOR 
DETERMINATION OF 
METHYL AMINES 


The chemical test which was previously 
reported (2, 3) has been improved and 
modified so that it can be used as a spot 
test on dyed material. 


The material to be tested is placed 
over a piece of filter paper and two or 
three drops of 10% NaOH in isopropy! 
alcohol added. The cloth is removed and 
two or three drops of 5% hypochlorite 
added to the paper plus one or two 
drops of 90% phenol. In the presence of 
amines a blue color forms in about sixty 
seconds. Ammonium salts, such as those 
used for catalysts, do not react under 
these conditions. Ammonia itself may 
interfere. Alcoholic NaOH takes advan- 
tage of the differential solubilities of 
amines and ammonium salts. Upon the 
addition of alkaline alcohol the sodium, 
being a much stronger base, displaces both 
ammonia and amines as gases. 


The method has given positive re- 
sults with trimethylamine, dimethylamine, 
monomethylamine, triethanolamine, mono- 
ethanolamine and diethanolamine. 

With trimethylamine, the method was 
found to be sensitive to 0.0001 mg. 
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AATCC 
CALENDAR 


(A general calendar o 
may be found on page 
COUNCIL 

29 (Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 
N ; June 17; Wednesday evening, Sept 
21 (Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N J); Now 18; Jan 20, 1956; Apr 20, 
1956; June 15, 1956 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

Sept 22-24, 1955 (Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N J); 1956 (Waldorf. 
Astoria, New York); 1957 (Boston); 
1958 (Chicago); 1959 (Washington, DC— 
tentative) 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 

es 15 (Jack's Restaurant, Albany, 
N Y); May 20 (Ladies Night); June 24 
(Annual Outing). 


MID-WEST SECTION 

Apr 16 (Netherlands Plaza, Cincinnati, 
O); June 11 (Annual Outing—Lake Lawn 
Lodge, Delavan, Wis). 


NIAGARA FRONTIER SECTION 
April 22 (Buffalo); June 24 (Outing) 


NEW YORK SECTION 

April 22, May 20 (Kohler's Swiss 
Chalet, Rochelle Park, N J); June 17 
(Outing—North Jersey Country Club, 
Wayne, N J). 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 
Apr 22; June 10 (Annual Outing); 
Oct 14; Dee 9. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION 
Apr 29, June 3, Oct 7, Feb 6 (Gourmet 
Restaurant, Beverly Hills, Calif); Dee 2. 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

Apr iS (Kugler’s Restaurant, Phila- 
delphia) ; May 6 (Outing Manufac- 
turer's Golf & Country Club, Oreland, 
Pa); Oct 21 (Penn-Sherwood Hotel) ; Dec 
2. Jan 13 (Kugler’s Restaurant). 


PIEDMONT SECTION 

Apr 30 (Robert E Lee Hotel, Winston 
Salem, N C); une 10-11 (Mayview 
Manor, Blowin ock, N CC); Oct 29 
(Hotel Wm Barringer, Charlotte, 
N C). 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 

May 14 (Hotel Patten, Chattanooga. 
Tenn); July 29-30 (Leokout Mtn_ Hotel, 
Chattanooga, Tenn -—~ pending); Dec 10 
(Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn) 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 

Apr 23 (American Legion Club, Lin 
dale, Ga); June 3-4 (Annual Outing, 
Radium Springs, Ga); Sept 10 (Ralston 
Hotel, Calunios, Ga); Dec 3 (Atlanta 
Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga) 


WASHINGTON SECTION 
May 20 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 
May 13 (Ladies Night); June 17 
(Annual! Outing); Sept 16 (Rapp’s); Nov 
4 (Hartford, Conn); Dec 16 (Rapp’s). 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LOCAL SECTIONS 


MID-WEST—The Spring Meeting of the Mid-West Section will be held on April 
16th at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

The afternoon speaker, H F Creegan of James Hunter Machine Co, will discuss 
new machines for textile finishing. Following dinner, Nelson S Knaggs of Hilton- 
Davis Chemical Co will present a talk on “Color in Industries”. 


* ” * * ” 

NEW YORK—The April 22nd meeting of the New York Section is expected to 
draw one of the largest audiences in the history of the Section, with the presentation 
of the initial paper on the dyeing and finishing of Arnel, Celanese Corporation of 
America’s new triacetate fiber. The paper will be presented at Kohler's Swiss Chalet, 
Rochelle Park, N J, by Fred Fortess, sectional head of dyeing and finishing research 
at Celanese’s Central Research Laboratories at Summit, N J. Mr Fortess will discuss 
dyeing methods and procedures, equipment, and suitable type dyes based on prac- 
tical experience with the fiber in several prominent finishing plants. 

The March 18th meeting of the Section, held at Kohler's Swiss Chalet, featured a 
talk by Joseph B Evans, Dexter Chemical Corp, on “The Buyer-Salesman Relationship,” 
in which he characterized several of the buyer and salesman “types” in a humorous 
vein. 

o * . 7 * 

NIAGARA FRONTIER—The Niagara Frontier Section met in conjunction with 
the Ontario Section of the Canadian Association of Textile Colourists and Chemists 
on March 4th at the Macdonald Institute, Guelph, Ontario with approximately 100 in 
attendance. A tour through Guelph Yarn Dyehouse preceded the meeting. 

The speaker, J Booth, Canadian Industries Led, delivered a paper on Terylene, 
emphasizing the physical properties of the fiber, its chemical behavior towards various 
reagents, its extraordinary stability and its dyeability. 

The meeting was followed by a buffet luncheon given jointly by the Macdonald 
Institute and CATCC, 

The next meeting of the Niagara Frontier Section will be held in Buffalo, N Y, 
on April 15th at which time Arnold Sookne, Harris Research Laboratories, Inc will 
discuss “The Chemical Structure and Useful Properties of Textiles”. 


» * * * - 


PHILADELPHIA—The special dyeing course given by the Philadelphia Section at 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute was completed on March 28th with the eighth topic 
in the series, “The Dyeing of Polyamide Fibers” by Howard R Walker, Jr, Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc. 

The series, which began on February 7th, featured the following topics and speakers: 
“General Survey of Dyeing Processes,” Richard B Stehle, Brehm and Stehle Corp; 
“Colloidal Properties of Dye Solutions,” Joseph F Laucius, E I du Pont de Nemours 
& Co, Inc; “Dyeing Equilibria,” Joseph L R Landry, PTI; “Cellulose Dyeing,” Arthur 
W Etchells; “Dyeing of Cellulose Acetate,” Alfred F Felgendreger, Continental Mills, 
Inc; and “Absorption of Dyes by Wool,” Edmund A Leonard, Alexander Smith, Inc 


* + * . * 


PIEDMONT—The Piedmont Section held its Winter meeting on January 29th at 
the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S C, with approximately 140 members and guests in 
attendance at the afternoon session, which featured a talk by George M Gantz, General 
Aniline & Film Corp, on “Recent Developments in Cotton Finishing,” and 85 in 
attendance at the evening banquet, which featured H S Reeves as guest speaker and 
music by Mrs P R Phenix. 

A research meeting under the direction of Edward A Murray preceded the afternoon 
technical session. 
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A Statement by the Chairman 
NATIONAL CORPORATE -MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


ALBERT E JOHNSON 


N January, 1954, the National Council of AATCC honored 

me with the chairmanship of the National Corporate- 
Membership Committee. The responsibility of this Committee 
is to see that enough funds are on hand w finance the 
Association's research program. 

You are all familiar with the work of AATCC’s research 
staff headed by Dr Stiegler, so I need not say anything on 
this. I do want to say, however, that the cost of this program 
is borne by the dues received from Corporate Members and 
that it has been the generous support of these members over 
the years that has made possible the development of this 
program to what it is today. A full documentation of this 
progress is contained in the pamphlet “AATCC Research in 
Action.” 

I would like to say a word too on the financial needs of 
AATCC research. In recent years we have seen the demands 
upon the program grow very rapidly, making it necessary 
to add to the staff from time to time and to equip it with 
the tools it needs. Two developments in particular have 
brought this about: 1) the growing need for the kind of 
rapid control tests that make possible the continuous checking 
of quality standards in routine production of finished cloth, 
and 2) the need to re-evaluate many existing tests and to 
create new procedures that not only meet the requirements 
for interlaboratory evaluations of dyes and dyed or printed 
textiles, but which correlate with end use as well. Added 
to this are the mounting demands upon AATCC for its services 
in all fields of textile testing, for which it is widely known 
both here and abroad. 

With reference to the demand for end-use tests | should 
mention by way of illustration two developments with which 
I have been closely associated. One is the recent action 
of the American Standards Association in setting up the 
machinery for an extention of its L-22 standards for rayon 
and acetate fabrics to include all fiber categories—in other 
words, virtually all textiles. The other is the current program 
of the National Association of Shirt, Pajama and Sportswear 
Manufacturers in setting up laundering and drycleaning 
specifications for its industry. In formulating these minimum 
requirements for end-use performance, AATCC is looked to 
for the necessary standard procedures by which evaluations 
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of performance under the standards can be made. I have 
seen at first hand where new work by AATCC must be 
undertaken if the needs of these organizations for standard 
test procedures are to be adequately met. 

Back in the days when tests were used principally for 
dyestuff evaluation, the problems of test-method development 
were relatively simple. The extension of this work to include 
evaluations of end-use performance has added very greatly 
indeed to the burdens of both Research Committees and 
AATCC’s staff. 

Much of the work of test-methods development can be 
accomplished only by the committees themselves, which are 
staffed by individual members of the Association. Were it 
not for the volunteer efforts of these members, considering 
what the costs would be if these services were paid for, we 
could make very little progress; and what progress could be 
made would be without the benefits of broad industry accept- 
ance, which test procedures must have in a free-enterprise 
system. 

There is a limit to volunteer effort, however, which we 
can all understand. It's enough that these committees are 
faced with increasing burdens of responsibility for the policies 
and principles involved in directing the physical work to be 
done. By making available to these committees the facilities 
for doing the tedious chores of research, they are able to 
function more productively. That this is the way it actually 
works out is written in the record of AATCC progress since 
the establishment of its Research Headquarters. 

The financial needs of AATCC’s research program have 
been climbing steadily in pace with the larger demands being 
made upon its services, and we expect this will continue to 
be true for some time. The Corporate-Membership Committee 
is confident, however, that these needs will be met by the 
continuing support of the present membership and by new 
firms who are being invited into membership. When we 
think of the many organizations in all branches of the textile 
field that daily profit by the availability and use of AATCC 
tests, or that otherwise share the benefits of AATCC activities, 
the task of obtaining this support should not be too difficult. 

Please address your inquiries about Corporate Membership 
to me in care of AATCC Headquarters, Lowell, Mass. 
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Piedmont Section—— 


A NEW CHEMICAL FOR THE STABILIZATION OF 


INTRODUCTION 


AN RIVER'S X-2 chemical reactor 

has been previously described as 
an aldehyde condensation product. In 
this paper today we wish to discuss in 
greater detail the chemical nature of X-2. 
This paper is presented as a report from 
the Research Department of Dan River 
Mills and covers the scientific work of a 
large number of individuals. The orig- 
inal \idea for the development came from 
Dmitry Gagarine and Henry Repokis, 
formerly of our staff. More recently, 
laboratory contributions to this subject 
have been made by Rosser Lee Wayland 
and Joanne Spangler. The commercial 
development of this product and process 
has been carried out by Herbert Scull 
and William Smith. In addition, we wish 
to acknowledge the very substantial con- 
tributions to the development which have 
been made by others outside our own 
organization while they were using the 
product in commercial applications. In 
particular, we wish to acknowledge the 
work and improvements made by Stewart 
Thompson of Riegel Textile Corporation 


NATURE AND STRUCTURE 
OF X-2 

The aldehyde condensation product 
previously referred to by the trade name 
X-2 is basically a condensation product 
of acrolein and formaldehyde. Acrolein, 
CH, = CH . CHO or acrylic aldehyde, is 
a highly reactive unsaturated aldehyde 
and exhibits the typical reactions of sub- 
stances containing conjugated unsatura- 
tion. One of its typical reactions is an 
autopolymerization. Controlled polymer- 
ization has been used previously to give 
resinous products useful as varnishes and 
other types of coating. 

Because of its very strong tendency to- 
ward autopolymerization, it is necessary 
that acrolein contain a polymerization 
inhibitor during storage and transport. 
Acrolein has been commercially available 
for several years and is currently sold 


Presented at the Hotel Barringer in Char- 
lorte, N C, om Oct 16, 1954. 
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VISCOSE RAYON‘ 


P B STAM 


Dan River Mills, Danville, Va 


When acrolein, the simplest unsaturated 
aldehyde, first became commercially avail- 
able, Dan River Mills experimented with 
this highly reactive substance to develop 
a textile tinish for cellulosic fabrics. Acro- 
lein was found to react with a mixture of 
formaldehyde and paraformaldehyde in 
the presence of soda ash as a catalyst and 
in the presence of small amounts of gums 
ind starches for modification of the final 
product to give X-2, which is useful for 
the stabilization of viscose rayon and 
crease resistance of cotton. The paper 
concerns itself in the first half with a 
study of the possible structure of X-2 
without the modifying gums and starches. 
The second half considers the use of X-2 
as a nitrogen-free bridge tor cross-linking 
cellulose. X-2 has the fundamental ad- 
vantzge over urea- and melamine-contain - 
ing finishes that it cannot form chloro. 
amines, which can cause tendering and 
odors 


and Carbon Chemicals 
Company. The manufacturer describes 
the product as difficult to handle, a 
lachrymator with a piercing, disagreeable 
odor and with a very high level of tox- 
icity; it is also extremely flammable. For- 
tunately, the acrolein-formaldehyde con- 
densation products which we will dis- 
show none of these disagreeable 
The commercial product con- 
inhibitor, a 


by the Carbide 


cuss 
properties. 
tains, as a polymerization 
small quantity of hydroquinone. 

in our initial work on a 
acrolein-formaldehyde condensation prod- 
ucts, we found it to be essential that this 
polymerization inhibitor be removed prior 
to condensation with formaldehyde in or- 
der that we would have a monomeric 
unsaturated aldehyde of uniform 
tivity. This is done by distillation at 
atmospheric pressure, the boiling point 
of acrolein being 52°C. 

The acrolein-formaldehyde condensa- 
tion products which we have studied, as 
far as their utility as textile-treating ma- 
terials is concerned, have covered a range 
of mol ratios of acrolein to formaldehyde 
from 1:1 to 1:6. The reaction between 
acrolein and formaldyhyde occurs under 
the very mildest of basic conditions, even 
sodium acetate being sufficiently alkaline 
to act as a catalyst. The selection of the 
catalyst and the amount of formaldehyde 


study of 


reac- 
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are based, among other things, on a de- 
sire to avoid the formation of insoluble 
acrolein polymers and also on the neces- 
sity to control the very highly exothermik 
condensation reaction. 

As far as we are aware, the only litera- 
ture reference to the reaction of acrolein 
with formaldehyde is a report by Fried- 
erich and other German workers (1), who 
reported in 1930 the reaction of these 
two materials in the presence of half- 
molar quantities of calcium oxide to give 
a 64% yield of pentaerythritol, C (CH 
OH).. Gilbert and Donleavy (2) in 1938 
studied the reaction of acrolein with itself 
in alkaline aqueous solutions and assigned 
the following structure to the polymer: 


CHO CHO 
Oe Ke a. | 


In the manufacture of our product we 
have selected the mol ratio of one mol 
of acrolein to four mols of formaldehyde 
(part of which can conveniently be para- 
formaldehyde ). This ratio, in our opinion, 
represents a good compromise of the va- 
rious factors of effectiveness of the prod- 
uct for fabric treatment, cost, and suit- 
ability for large-scale manufacture. Our 
preferred basic catalyst for the condensa- 
tion is 1% of sodium carbonate. These 
proportions give a highly exothermic re- 
action condition, and various devices 
have been used to maintain control of 
the reaction. These include, in addition 
to an efficient cooling system, several 
tricks in the sequence of combination of 
the reactants. A much slower condensa- 
tion rate could be obtained by the use 
of an organic catalyst of lower basicity, 
for example, methylethylpyridine, but the 
possible effects of such catalysts on the 
utility of the product have not been 
evaluated. After the condensation is com- 
pleted, the reaction product is neutralized 
with a suitable mineral acid and is then 
ready for use. 

A number of variations of the basic 
product have been evaluated. We have 
found particular value in the incorpora- 
tion into the condensation reaction of 
small to moderate amounts of starches 
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and gums, and these modified products 
have been found to have particular utility 
for the stabilization of viscose rayon. The 
optimum procedure is to predissolve the 
starch, or gum, in part of the formalde- 
hyde and then to let this react in the 
presence of the basic catalyst with a 
mixture containing the balance of the 
formaldehyde and the freshly distilled 
acrolein. 


STUDY OF STRUCTURE Our 
study of the chemical structure of the 
condensation product has been carried 
out on the basic product, and we are 
therefore not sure of the way in which 
these reactive modifiers enter into the 
condensation product and of the influence 
which they have on the chemical nature 
of the product. We have found, how- 
ever, that the reactive properties of the 
unmodified product are retained. The 
indications are that a higher molecular 
weight is obtained, which gives bene- 
ficial results in the treatment of rayon. 

The water-soluble resinous reaction 
product which is obtained from the con- 
densation of acrolein and formaldehyde 
is not thermosetting. Long-continued 
heating in the presence of an acid-produc- 
ing catalyst does not cause the reaction 
product to harden. The dehydrated prod- 
uct is a straw colored liquid with thermo- 
plastic properties. 

We have performed various analyses in 
an attempt to establish the chemical 
nature of the reaction product. Unsatu- 
ration measurements indicate that there 
is no appreciable amount of free acrolein 
present in the reaction product. This is 
confirmed by the absence of an absorp- 
tion peak at 320 my, where free acrolein 
shows an absorption peak. The ultra- 
violet spectrum of X-2 shows a definite 
peak at 267 my, which corresponds with 
the peak found by Buswell (3) for poly- 
merized acrolein. The extinction is lower, 
however. 

Analysis of the amount of aldehyde 
present indicates that the reaction takes 
place in such a way that all or most of 
the acrolein aldehyde group is preserved 
and that between one and two mols of 
formaldehyde react with the acrolein, the 
balance of the formaldehyde remaining 
in the product as free formaldehyde. This 
analysis is supported by fractional dis- 
tillation of the product. 

We cannot at this time be sure of the 
chemical structure of the nonformalde- 
hyde portion of X-2. From the experi- 
mental data that we have, it is obviously 
not predominantly pentaerythritol, which, 
you will recall, was the product of the 
reaction of acrolein with formaldehyde 
in the presence of a large amount of an 
alkaline substance. We are quite certain 
that this is true since not enough formal- 
dehyde has reacted to give this product 
and also since the ultraviolet spectrum 
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shows that the aldehyde group in the 
acrolein, although deprived of its conju- 
gation with the double bond, is still pres- 
ent to a large degree. 

Furthermore, our study of pentaerythri- 
tol has shown it to be very ineffective as 
a cross-linking material for cellulose, and 
for this reason the conditions of our 
reaction have been deliberately chosen 
to avoid as far as possible the preparation 
of pentaerythritol. 

The structure that best fits the experi- 
mental data for our product is 


HOCH, f CH.OH ) | 


CH,OH 


HOCH,— |—CHC— 


CHO | CHO jn 


where n is a small number, probably less 
than 5. Such a structure is postulated on 
the basis of an initial hydration of acro- 
lein, a reaction which is known to occur 
readily and reversibly in alkaline solution 
because of the resonating structure of 
the conjugated-double-bond system. One 
of the tautormeric structures of the hy- 
drated acrolein is susceptible to addition 
of more molecules of acrolein and then 
of subsequent reaction with one mol of 
formaldehyde per mol of acrolein to give 
the proposed structure. 

This is a tentative structure for discus- 
sion purposes only and is subject to revi- 
sion as more information is accumulated. 


USES 


It is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the relative merits of various 
materials available for the finishing of 
cotton and rayon. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that this report would be incomplete 
without some discussion of our evaluation 
of the usefulness of the product to the 
textile finisher. It might have been men- 
tioned at the outset that our initial 
interest in the possibilities of this product 
was brought about by a strong demand 
for a crease-resistant finish for cotton 
which would have within it no possi- 
bility for chlorine retention and degrada- 
tion and discoloration therefrom. The 
availability of such a product at that 
time, several years ago, would have 
opened up the possibility for new fabrics 
with functional properties, such as crease 
resistance and dimensional stability, in 
such relatively new fields as shirtings, 
including white shirtings, as well as 
sheets and pillowcases, table linens, and 
other fields which had up till that time 
not been feasible because of the chlorine- 
retentive properties of the then-available 
materials. 

The product that immediately suggests 
itself for such a program is formaldehyde, 
which had been used previously by sev- 
eral investigators in finishing both cotton 
and rayon. After a thorough study our 
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research staff came to the conclusion that 
the use of formaldehyde was not feasible 
to accomplish our objectives. We were 
not able at that time to obtain sufficient 
improvement in the crease resistance of 
cotton to justify the extreme loss in tear 
and tensile strength which appeared to 
be unavoidable. The possibilities for fur- 
ther research in that direction were then, 
and are now, very extensive. Other alde- 
hydes and dialdehydes had also been 
investigated, and each seemed to have a 
strong limitation. 

When the commercial availability of 
acrolein was announced, our staff under- 
took an investigation of its utility. The 
absence of nitrogen from the reactants 
which have been used provided a guaran- 
tee against chlorine-retentive properties. 
It was mentioned before that this product 
is not a thermosetting resin. It derives 
its utility for finishing cotton and rayon 
from its chemical activity in cross-linking 
reactions. Evidence for such cross-linking 
of cellulose is found in greatly reduced 
moisture absorption and cross-sectional 
swelling of the fibers, especially those of 
viscose rayon. This cross-linkage also 
results in reduced elasticity of the fiber or, 
more precisely, as a higher elastic modulus 
and a lower elongation at break. 


CURING————As far as we know, the 
reaction of the acrolein-formaldehyde con- 
densation product with cellulose is con- 
ventional in all respects, the reaction of 
methylol groups of the reactant with the 
hydoxyl groups of the cellulose, the reac- 
tion being catalyzed by acid-forming sub- 
stances. The selection of the catalyst and 
the time and temperature of curing are 
based on the desire to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of cross-linking with a 
minimum amount of acid hydrolysis of 
the cellulose chains. It is our opinion 
that the very best results can be obtained 
on both cotton and rayon by using very 
mild catalysts, and our initial work was 
carried out with magnesium chloride and 
calcium chloride as acid catalysts. It is 
also our conclusion that the optimum 
results are obtained as the amount or 
concentration of cross-linking material is 
increased. We believe that, with larger 
amounts of reactant, the cross-linking is 
achieved with milder curing temperatures 
and with resultant lower acid hydrolysis 
and degradation of fabric properties. 

The use of mild acid catalysts, such as 
magnesium chloride, presents an operat- 
ing problem which has not been ade- 
quately resolved. Such mild acid cata- 
lysts are obviously effective only if not 
neutralized by residual alkali in the 
fabric at the time of application. The 
problem is not so much the alkali present 
which could be neutralized by additional 
acid catalyst but rather the variation in 
alkali which is found. As a result, except 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL COLORED STYLES ON COTTON 
PRODUCED WITH RESINS* 


E W LAWRENCE and R H PHILLIPS 


INTRODUCTION 


HE production of fast-to-washing tex- 

turized effects on cotton fabrics is 
well known in the textile industry. For 
the information of those not familiar 
with the operation, I should explain that 
bleached, dyed or printed cotton fabrics 
are impregnated with a thermosetting- 
resin solution and dried usually on a 
tenter frame to a point where approxi- 
mately 10% moisture remains on the fab- 
ric. The fabric is then embossed on a 
calender. The embossing calender consists 
of an engraved metal cylinder, usually 10 
to 12” in diameter, geared to a composi- 
tion bow! made up of 50% wool and 50% 
paper, and the diameter of this bowl is 
usually twice the diameter of the cylinder. 
An exact mirror image of the pattern en- 
graved on the embossing cylinder is im- 
pressed onto the bowl by running the 
two in contact and wetting the bowl from 
In general, the embossing 
cylinder is heated to a temperature be- 
tween 300 and 400°F. After the fabric 
is embossed, it is necessary to cure, usually 
for two to three minutes at 300°F. Credit 
for the introduction of these embossed 
fabrics is due in a large measure to the 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company, who 
have pioneered in the practical application 
of this process. As many details cannot be 
divulged in this paper because of pending 
patent applications, this paper will deal 
with the various processes only in a gen- 
eral way. 


time to time. 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL 
PROCESSES 


Recently, fabrics which have been col- 
ored either in the depressions or on the 
surface of the embossed pattern have been 
introduced. These styles are very attrac- 
tive and produce three-dimensional effects 
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it is well known that 3-dimensional 
effects that are fast to washing can easily 
be produced by impregnating cotton fab- 
rics with thermosetting resins, partially 
drying and then emboss calendering, and 
subsequently curing. By inking the em- 
bossing cylinder, it is possible to produce 
colored effects in the valleys of the em- 
bossed fabric. The opposite effect can be 
obtained by coloring the surface of the 
embossed fabric after embossing. Formu- 
lations and processing problems are dis 
cussed. 

Many of the thermosetting resins com- 
monly used in cotton finishing also resist 
the shrinking action of caustic soda. It is 
then possible by adding pigments to a 
resin printing mixture to obtain a colored 
3-dimensional effect by passing the fabric 
after printing and curing through a caustic 
soda bath, where only the unprinted por- 
tion of the fabric shrinks. By careful se- 
lection of the design and controlling the 
depth of printing, it is possible to obtain 
raised colored prints, which in many cases 
are very attractive. Some of the details 
of this type of processing are discussed 


Where the embossed 
fabric is colored in the depressions, the 
process is commonly referred to as inlay 
printing, and when the raised surface of 
the embossed fabric is colored, the process 
is known as tip printing. It is possible to 
use a combination of these two methods 
to obtain a fabric that is colored both in 
the depressions and on the surface. When 
the embossing cylinder is engraved with 
three distinct levels of depth, the middle 
depth is not colored by these processes and 
remains the color of the background 
whether white or dyed. By the method of 
inlay and tip printing it is then possible 
to obtain novel three-dimensional effects 
through the use of various color combina- 
tions. 

An additional property of some syn- 
thetic resins applied to cotton fabrics is 
that the rate of shrinkage in strong caustic 
soda solutions is lowered considerably. By 
printing with colored resinous mixtures 
and then passing the fabric through a 
caustic soda solution, attractive three- 
dimensional prints are obtained. This 
process is known as fitted plisse or indirect 
plisse printing. 


from plain fabrics. 
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The processing of these types of three- 
dimensional effects on cotton fabrics will 
now be discussed in more detail, 

INLAY PRINTING The usual 
method of inlay printing, which has been 
used for a good many years on paper, 
consists of furnishing color to the surface 
of the embossing cylinder, thus printing 
and embossing simultaneously. Difficulties 
are encountered when fast-to-washing cot- 
ton fabrics are embossed and inlay-printed 
because of the high temperature of the 
embossing cylinder. It is obvious that 
ordinary inks cannot be used, and that 
inks dispersed in high-boiling solvents are 
necessary. Any embossing calender can be 
equipped with a suitable inking device for 
inlay printing. The usual inking device 
consists of a two-to-three-gallon color pan 
and two or more accurately ground rubber 
rolls geared together. Often a steel roll 
running in the color pan furnishes the 
ink to the rubber-covered rolls. The pres- 
sure between the rubber-covered rolls 
must be controlled carefully by suitable 
screw adjustments, so that the film of color 
to be furnished to the engraved embossing 
cylinder can be controlled accurately. The 
inking rolls and color pan are mounted 
on a sled, or carrier. The sled, or carrier, 
can be moved towards the cylinder or 
away from the cylinder by fine screw 
adjustments. The rubber inking 
must be constructed so that there is no 
deflection when they are screwed together 
for the proper operating conditions. The 
inking rolls are geared to the cylinder so 
that they rotate with the same peripheral 
speed. It is usually more convenient to 
drive the inking rolls from the cylinder 
through a variable-speed drive. 

To start the operation, ink of the cor- 
rect shade and depth is fed into the color 
pan, and the embossing machine is started 
with the sled away from the cylinder sw 
that there is no contact between the rubber 
inking rolls and the cylinder. The proper 
thickness of color film on the last rubber 
roll is gauged visually, and adjustments 
are made so that the film thickness appears 


rolls 
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towards the sides of the engraving, leaving 
a white spot in the center of the printed 
area. Conversely, if too little pressure is 
applied, insufficient color is transferred to 
the engraved roll. It is obvious that con- 
trolling the thickness of the film to be 
transferred to the embossing cylinder, as 
well as the pressure between the inking 
roll and the cylinder, is complicated and 
dificult. If a variable-speed drive is used 
between the cylinder and the inking rolls, 
an additional complication is introduced. 

For inlay printing, the engraved cy!l- 
inder and the composition bowl must be 
free of any irregularities or defects. En- 
graving sketches and joinings of the pat- 
tern repeat, which are not noticeable on 
regular embossing, become quite apparent 
where color is applied. Similarly, any 
marks in the composition bow! caused by 
seam marks, slubs, or other imperfections 
in the cloth are readily noticeable. 

The engraved cylinder and the composi- 
tion bowl are usually considerably wider 
than the cloth being processed; normally, 
a 50” face is used where cloth is finished 
at 45 to 36”. Therefore, either the inking 
apparatus must be designed so that the 
color is applied only in the areas where 
the cloth will pass, or a back grey of some 
type must be used to remove the excess 
color. The color application could be con- 
fined to a limited area by using an inking 
roll which is 4 to \” narrower than 
the width of the cloth, or by the use of 
wiper blades mounted on the inking 
mechanism. It would seem difficult to use 
either of these methods in actual practice 
since it would be necessary to control the 
width of the cloth carefully as well as to 
keep the cloth centered on the area of the 
embossing cylinder where the color was 
being applied. Furthermore, there would 
necessarily be an uncolored area on each 
side of the finished cloth. 

A paper back grey which is run through 
the embossing calender simultaneously 
with the fabric has been found to work 
satisfactorily for removing the excess color 
from the embossing cylinder. Naturally, 
the width of the paper back grey must be 
slightly greater than the width of the roll 
which applies the color to the cylinder. 
We have found that a 15-lb kraft paper 
or a 40-lb newsprint will work satisfac- 
torily. Naturally, the use of a paper grey 
is somewhat more expensive, but it does 
allow greater freedom in running the cloth 
through the embossing calender. By the 
use of the paper back grey it is possible to 
vary the passage of the cloth from one side 
of the calender to the other, and thus to 
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prevent accelerated wear on the bowl, as 
would result if the cloth had to be cen- 
tered. If this method is used, two dupli- 
cate letofis and two batchers for each 
calender must be provided. 

Several companies are now producing 
inks or colors which can withstand the 
high temperatures required on the em- 
bossing cylinder. It is also possible to 
formulate and produce these colors at 
the finishing plant if so desired. Naturally, 
special equipment is required, and most 
finishing plants would prefer purchasing 
ready-made colors. Most of the prepared 
pigments come in colors which can be 
used at full strength or cut with a clear 
to various shades. Some also provide 
clears with different viscosities so that it 
is possible to obtain any desired printing 
viscosity. 

With most of these colors it is necessary 
to provide adequate exhaustion for the 
solvents used in the formulations. Since 
the solvents are usually chosen because of 
their high boiling points, they recondense 
very readily as soon as the temperature is 
lowered. Consequently, the exhaust sys- 
tems must be watched carefully to insure 
that these solvents are not dripping onto 
the cloth. 


The color box is kept small so that only 
a minimum amount of color will be near 
the heated cylinder. The increase in tem- 
perature during running will change the 
viscosity and the printing characteristics of 
the colors. As this can cause considerable 
shading, it is necessary to minimize this 
temperature effect as much as possible. 
The easiest method of overcoming this 
problem is to preheat the color before its 
addition to the color box. 

The colors must be formulated to have 
a minimum effect upon the tensile and 
tearing strengths of the fabric as well as 
on the harshness or ctiffness of the em- 
bossed fabric. Thermosetting resins are 
applied to the cloth in the normal way 
for the embossing operation. These, as is 
well known, have an adverse effect upon 
tensile and tearing strength. In addition 
to this, we are applying more resins 
principally as a surface deposit to bind the 
colors to the embossed fabric. Because 
these are primarily surface deposits, the 
stiffness of the embossed fabric is usually 
increased, and the drape and sewability of 
the fabric can be seriously impaired unless 
proper adjustments in formulating the 
inks are made. 

The heat of the engraved roll is usually 
sufficient to dry and print before batching. 
A subsequent curing operation, such as 
that normally used for regular embossing, 
is sufficient to cure both the resins used 
for embossing and those used for the 
colored print. The normal aftertreatment 
given to embossed goods is then followed 
after curing. 
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T E Davis in US Patent No. 2,667,426 
discloses a method of inlay printing on 
an embossing calendar using a second cold 
engraved cylinder. An inking device sim- 
ilar to that just described and second 
engraved cylinder are geared to the em- 
bossing cylinder through a pitch gear so 
that the embossing and printing will fit 
exactly. The advantage of this method of 
inlay printing is quite apparent since the 
color can be applied from a cold roll and 
does not have to withstand the high tem- 
peratures of the embossing cylinder. | 
have been told that inlay printing is also 
being carried out with a relatively cold 
embossing cylinder. This method would 
overcome many problems since ordinary 
inks could be used and there would be 
less variation in viscosity from tempera- 
ture fluctuation in the printing inks. 
Obviously, some method of drying the 
fabric completely without distorting the 
embossed pattern is necessary. I have had 
no experience with these methods, how- 
ever, and cannot make any comments on 
their feasibility. 


TIP PRINTING —s— Tip printing 
may be done directly on the embossing 
calender or can be done on a separate tip- 
printing machine. When the process is 
carried out on the embossing calender, as 
is the case in paper finishing, rubber ink- 
ing rolls similar to those described furnish 
color to the raised portion of the embossed 
fabric just after the fabric has passed 
through the embossing nip. In tip print- 
ing by this method the relative peripheral 
speed of the inking rolls with respect to 
that of the embossing cylinder is impor- 
tant because this is one of the factors that 
determines the amount of color applied to 
the fabric. In addition, the adjustment 
between the rubber inking rolls as well 
as the pressure against the fabric must be 
very carefully controlled. The fabric must 
be dried without touching the printed face. 

The Dornbusch Company of Germany 
has constructed a machine especially de- 
signed for tip printing. Essentially, this 
unit consists of an upper all-over-engraved 
roll and a smooth rubber lower roll with 
a means of controlling the space between 
them. The two rolls are geared together. 
A reciprocating doctor blade with felt 
dams on both ends forms a color reservoir. 
The embossed cloth is passed between the 
rolls, and the engraved roll is adjusted to 
just touch the top of the embossed pattern. 
The engraved roll is geared to operate at 
a slightly greater speed than the speed of 
the cloth, with the result that a slight 
smearing action is obtained. The set be- 
tween the two rolls can be adjusted so that 
any desired depth of the embossing can be 
colored. 

After printing, an arrangement for dry- 
ing the cloth before batching must be 
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provided to prevent markoff. A large 
drying can, infrared lamps or gas fired hot 
ait dryers have been satisfactory for this 
operation. The cloth cannot be allowed 
to touch any roll or bar on the face until 
the print is dry. 

The colors used for tip printing are 
usually pigments dispersed in thermo- 
plastic resin solutions and emulsified. 
Since the color is applied only to the 
exposed surface of the cloth, the problem 
ot crocking is accentuated, and these col- 
ors must be formulated to produce as low 
a crock as possible. The printing formula- 
tions must also have a little or no effect 
upon the tensile and tearing strength of 
the cloth. Since the cloth will be weak- 
ened to a certain extent by the thermo- 
setting resins used for the embossing, any 
additional losses would be prohibitive. 
The effect upon the hand of the fabric 
must also be considered. Since the color 
is deposited only on the surface of the 
embossing, the tendency usually is to cause 
the hand to become stiffer and somewhat 
more raspy. This stiffening effect can also 
be overcome by proper formulation of the 
Proper spacing and 
designing of the print pattern will also 
reduce the amount of stiffening obtained. 


printing mixture. 


Tip printing can be done before or 
after the curing operation, which is re- 
quired for the thermosetting resins used 
Naturally, if 
the cloth is printed before curing, greater 
precautions must be taken in handling the 
cloth to prevent any excess tension or 
pressure, which might spoil the embossed 
pattern. 


in the embossing process. 


The greater care necessary in 
handling the uncured fabric is compen- 
sated by the increased fastness obtained. 
In actual practice we have found that it is 
necessary to print before curing to obtain 
the best fastness. 


lip prints are usually limited to colored 
effects on white grounds and pastel plain 
dye shades. Some attractive combinations 
have been printed with white and metal- 
lics on heavy plain dye shades. 


Three-dimensional prints produced by 
inlay and tip printing have enjoyed only 
limited success. We feel that this pop- 
ularity increase when better tech- 
nology is gained. There has been a lot of 
difficulty with shading, poor hand, tensile 
strength, and unsatisfactory wash fastness. 
In addition, the cost is relatively high be- 
cause of the cost of the engraved cylinders 
and matching bowls. In plain embossing 


will 


considerably greater yardage can be run 
per embossed pattern because a variety of 
effects can be produced by varying the 
print pattern. With inlay or tip printing 
this is impossible, and to obtain a variety 
of styles the cost is very high. A cheaper 
method of engraving cylinders, less ex- 
pensive composition bowls that could be 
matched to the engraved cylinder faster, 
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even though their life were only one to 
two hundred thousand yards, and a cal- 
ender that would make it possible to 
change patterns rapidly would we believe 
be a fruitful field for research. 


FITTED PLISSE PRINTS ———— The 
fitted plisse process has been known for 
many years. As stated previously, some 
synthetic resins when applied to cotton 
fabrics prevent shrinkage in strong caustic- 
soda solutions. Nickerson (/) in the Am 
Dyestuff Reptr explains the mechanism of 
resin formulation to prevent the shrinking 
action of caustic by cross bonds through 
resin bridges. “In the case of the melamine 
resin these cross-linkages are extremely 
stable to alkali, and in the presence of 
mercerizing caustic prevent swelling and 
sharply restrict mercerizing shrinkage.” 

By applying thermosetting 
selected areas followed by a curing opera 
tion and a subsequent passage through 
caustic-soda solution, the unprinted areas 
become shrunk, while the printed areas 
remain unaffected and must therefore be 
puckered or raised. By adding suitable 
colors to the resin mixture it is possible to 
obtain an infinite variety of colored three- 


resins to 


dimensional effects. 

Many types of cotton fabrics can be 
used for this process, but the most common 
are the wide print cloths. For dress 
goods the 45” 72/68, 4.10 and 45” 64/60, 
4.65 have been used frequently. Lawns, 
such as 45” 88/80, 6.90, can also be used; 
however, the lighter-weight fabrics 
more difficult to process because of the 
loss in tensile and tearing strength due to 
the thermosetting resins employed. 


are 


After the normal bleaching operations, 
the wide print cloths are framed at 41 to 
42”, since it is necessary to print at this 
width to obtain a finished width of 35 to 
46”. The fabric can be printed by either 
screen or roller printing. For roller print- 
ing a fairly heavy engraving has been 
found most suitable. 
ulation consists of a 


The printing form 
thickener, 
starch or cellulose gums which may also 
the 
thermosetting resin, a colored pigment, a 
softener to add lubrication, and a catalyst 
to polymerize the resins. The resin form 
can be colored with water-dis- 
persed pigments or metallic powders. The 
prints are dried by suitable means, and 
the cloth is then passed through a curing 
unit for 2-5 minutes at 300-325" F to poly- 
mertize the resins. 

After curing, the cloth is subjected to a 
caustic treatment to shrink the unprinted 
areas. If the cloth does not absorb caustic 
readily, it is sometimes convenient to wet 
it out first with water on a mangle with 
a heavy set to reduce the pickup as much 
as possible. Then, while still the 
cloth is run into a second mangle contain- 
ing the caustic soda. The proper con- 


such as 


enter into a chemical reaction with 


ulation 


wet, 
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centration of caustic is maintained by 
feeding a 50% caustic solution and cool- 
ing to offset the dilution and heating effect 
due to the water carried in by the cloth. 
By the use of a light set sufficient caustic 
is picked up to shrink the unprinted areas. 
After the cloth leaves the mangle, it is 
dropped onto an endless belt and allowed 
to travel for 30 to GO seconds before being 
sprayed with water to remove the caustic. 
The cloth is sprayed as much as possible 
while on the endless screen and is finally 
dropped into slack, open-width washers 
to remove the final traces of caustic. The 
cloth is then vacuum-extracted and loop- 
dried. If desired, a softener may be ap- 
plied to the cloth before drying to reduce 
the harshness of the finish. A final pass 
through a dry frame to width completes 
the processing of the cloth, 


CONCLUSION 


The increased popularity of cotton fab- 
rics has been unquestionably due to new 
finishing methods. Synthetic-resin treat. 
ments have been a major factor in con- 
tributing many of the desirable properties 
fabrics. The introduction of 
colored three-dimensional effects on cotton 
produces new and attractive fabrics, which 
should increased consumer 
demand 


to cotton 


result in 
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Education: M §&, textile technology; B 5, 
engineering; Associate of Textile Insti- 
tute 

Experience: Director of research, quality 
control and waste control; large N E 
mill, six years. 

Age 29; married, veteran; references; au- 
thor of various papers; officer in tech- 
nical societies; administrative position 


preferred 


4-11, 4-25 


55-9 

Education: College degree in textile chem- 
istry & dyeing. 

Experience: Chemist, director of dyeing & 
finishing; manager, cotton & synthetics. 

Age 49, married; references; position as 
technical director, manager or sales 
technician desired; northeastern United 
States preferred. 


4-11, 4-25 
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DESIZING PROCEDURES IN RELATION TO ENZYME 


EVALUATION® 


HECTOR C BORGHETTY and JOHN T TAYLOR 


INTRODUCTION 


HE trend toward high speed and con- 

tinuity in all our textile operations 
makes it advisable that we review from 
time tw time the exact evaluation of the 
many chemicals used. The removal of 
size, particularly from those fabric: that 
have been sized with starch, should be 
carried out as efficiently as possible and 
must take place in a very short time if 
the operations of desizing, steaming and 
scouring are to be carried out continuously 
in tandem. This requires enzymes that are 
effective at high temperatures. 

Batch operations requiring desizing over 
a two-hour period are still used but do 
not give high efficiency and economy of 
desizing. Since the discovery, made a few 
years ago, that enzymes could be used near 
their “thermal death point” to give much 
more rapid digestion of starch, emphasis 
has been placed on producing enzymes 
having high “thermal death points” and 
longer periods of heat stability. When 
such enzymes are used on a practical scale, 
they offer considerable flexibility of de- 
sizing in terms of time, temperature and 
environment. It is known that enzymes 
of bacterial origin, if properly formulated, 
possess longer periods of heat stability and 
also higher “thermal death points”. It is 
known, furthermore, that the addition of 
salt will increase this point and will also 
prolong the heat stability. This explains 
the phenomenal increase in the use of 
those specific enzymes of bacterial deriva- 
tion in our industry. Greater heat stability 
makes possible application of desizing op- 
erations of rayon fabrics at very high 
speeds because of the high efficiency of the 
enzyme at temperatures above 160° F. 

Let us therefore consider how the plant 
technician will evaluate enzymes to deter- 
mine whether he has purchased a material 
that meets the qualifications of high-speed 


* Presented by H C Borghetty before the 
Symposium on Preparation and Dyeing of Tex- 
tiles in the Ballroom of the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga, on Wednesday afternoon, 
Sept 15, with Walter M Scott presiding 
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The present-day trend to higher speeds 
in all textile operations hzs brought about 
the necessity of evaluating our desizing 
operations in terms of greatest efficiency. 
When enzymes are applied at high tem- 
peratures, they are much more rapid in 
action. Many enzymes do not possess suf - 
ficient heat stability over a long period 
of time, but those of bacterial derivation, 
when properly formulated, can be utilized 
at high temperatures to give outstanding 
solubilization of starch under the most 
modern stream - lined textile - processing 
conditions. The correct testing procedure 
tor the evaluation of enzymes, therefore, 
becomes an extremely important consid- 
eration. A moditied test method that is 
closely correlated to plant conditions is 
offered. Formulations for practical plant 
use are outlined. 


desizing. Enzymes designed for the tex- 
tile industry should take into consideration 
the main factors of importance in the 
actual end use. Multipurpose enzymes de- 
signed to perform all types of desizing 
are compromises and therefore cannot be 
expected to give their full efficiency on 
every type of size. Enzymes that are very 
heat-sensitive are practically valueless the 
moment the temperature has passed their 
critical points. Laboratory techniques have 
been made available for the evaluation of 
enzymes for various industries. All these 
tests are satisfactory for standardizing a 
particular enzyme of any type, but the 
methods are not satisfactory to evaluate 
different enzymes of various derivation, 
one against the other. It is this lack of 
standardization of the tests that has cre- 
ated much of the uncertainty in the tex- 
tile industry concerning the evaluation of 
enzymes. 


TESTING METHODS FOR 
ENZYMES 


The three groups of methods available 
for the evaluation of enzymes are the 
following: 


SACCHARIFICATION Such 
methods utilize reagents that determine 
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the reducing potential of the sugars 
formed when starch is digested with spe- 
cific enzymes. These methods are 
consequently of great utility in the sugar- 
producing and alcohol-fermentation indus- 
tries. In the textile industry, on the other 
hand, we are not interested primarily in 
the conversion of starch to sugar or to 
alcohol. Some of the standard enzymes 
sold to the textile industry, however, were 
originally designed for the alcohol-fer- 
mentation process. 


DEXTRINIZATION This proc- 
ess evaluates the formation of the dextrins 
that are widely used as binding adhesives, 
sizing and finishing agents. Dextrines can 
be produced from starch by digestion with 
enzymes to a specific end point of fluidity; 
they range all the way from very viscous 
starch-like materials down to very thin, 
watery products. Detrinization is a satis- 
factory laboratory test in the textile in- 
dustry but, if not correctly interpreted, 
may not lead to the ideal evaluation of the 
efficiency required in desizing. 


LIQUEFACTION This consists 
in breaking down the viscosity of the 
starch to give soluble end products. In 
desizing we are not interested in a final 
end product which is to be used either as 
a sugar or a dextrin, but we are interested 
in obtaining as rapidly, as efficiently, and 
as economically as possible a waste prod- 
uct that can be readily removed from the 
fabric. Liquefaction is therefore of pri- 
mary importance to evaluate textile de- 
sizing agents. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATION 
CONCERNING STARCH 
BEHAVIOR 


The major characteristics of starch is 
the viscosity it gives in solution and the 
firmness it imparts to fibers and fabrics. 
A breakdown of the starch viscosity and 
firmness indicates conversion of the starch 
to soluble end products. Enzymes act in 
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various manners, mainly because starch is 
not a homogeneous material but is com- 
posed of two components, one designated 
amylose (about 25% of the starch), which 
has very low viscosity, and a second por- 
tion designated amylopectin (about 75%), 
which gives viscosity and body to the 
starch. It is this latter portion that must 
be acted upon as rapidly as possible to 
give the soluble end products which con- 
cern us. 


Some enzymes have little effect on the 
viscous portion (amylopectin) and act only 
on the amylose nonviscous portion. Their 
effect is therefore practically valueless in 
desizing. 


TYPES OF ENZYMES Enzymes 
for desizing are classifed into two groups: 
Alpha-amylase and beta-amylase. The 
alpha vigorously digests all the constitu- 
ents of the starch; whereas, the beta has 
little effect upon the viscous amylopectin 
portion. Combination enzymes of alpha 
and beta comprise the enzymes made from 
malt, but, unfortunately, the malt source 
does not give heat-stable materials and 
cannot be used above 140°F. Alpha- 
amylase enzymes differ in heat stability 
according to their specific derivation. 
When the enzyme is of bacterial origin, it 
can be rendered most heat-stable, less so 
if from malt origin and even less when 
derived from fungal origin. By selecting 
enzymes containing high proportions of 
alpha-amylase and derived from bacterial 
origin, we can desize at the highest possi- 
ble temperature and, consequently, at the 
greatest rate of speed. The bacterial alpha- 
amylase, being the quickest acting, the 
most heat stable and the most efficient 
when carefully formulated, should there- 
fore be the choice for our industry. 


CONDITIONS OF APPLICATION 
————Once we have selected the enzyme 
to give best stability and effectiveness, we 
need to consider the optimum conditions 
of use and, accordingly, the correct pH, 
concentration, temperature and time for 
desizing as desired. Bacterial enzymes, 
which contain exclusively alpha-amylase, 
function best between a pH of 5 to 8 with 
maximum efficiency at a pH between 6-7. 
Their heat stability when used in con- 
junction with common salt is extremely 
satisfactory for prolonged textile use at 
160° F. The “thermal death point” under 
around 180°F; 
therefore, the desizing efficiency is greatly 


such conditions ranges 
increased approaching this temperature. 
When used by the pad-steam method, the 
efficiency of the enzyme is such that, at 
180°F, it accomplishes desizing in less 
than Actually, the cloth 
when padded at 140°F requires several 
seconds to attain a temperature of 180° F, 
and this is made possible by maintaining 
the steamer at 212°F. 


ten seconds. 


Heavier cloths re- 
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quire longer time factors. To rapidly 
reach 180°F on heavy cloths, it may be 
necessary to pad at 160°F instead of 
140°F. The digested starch products are 
soluble materials, which can be rapidly 
removed from the fabric by a simple scour- 
ing. 

The determination of the end of diges- 
tion can be made by a standard test, as 
follows: 


IODINE TEST The coloration 
given by iodine to starch and its deriva- 
tives is a well-known test used by plant 
chemists, but it is subject to some con- 
tradictions and therefore needs clarifica- 
tion. Starch shows a range in color from 
blue to blue violet with iodine and, when 
converted, a range from violet to color- 
less. Dextrin gives a violet color, while 
undigested amylopectin is also violet. It 
is difficult to determine whether the re- 
maining violet color is an indication of 
good conversion or whether the amylopec- 
tin is still present. However, a good wash- 
ing after digestion will remove the violet 
stain caused by dextrin but will not re- 
move the violet stain caused by the pres- 
ence of undigested amylopectin. The 
alpha enzyme will lower the viscosity of 
amylopectin to give soluble products that 
may still have a slight violet coloration 
but will nevertheless wash out readily. 


COMBINATION ASSISTANT 
This leads us to the discussion of an im- 
portant addition to the desizing operation 
for high-speed work. A nonionic deter- 
gent can be added w the desizing liquor 
with no deleterious effect on the enzymatic 
action. First, it assists in obtaining greater 
penetration of the enzyme and therefore 
better access to the starch. Secondly, dur- 
ing the subsequent scouring operation it 
is right on location and acts as a deter- 
gent, thus greatly facilitating the removal 
of the solubilized portion. The iodine test 
can thus be utilized as a criterion to de- 
termine any trace of starch left in the 
final fabric, and no confusion will result 
if this test is made on the digested washed 
fabric. 
A typical high-speed desizing can be 
carried out on the following machinery: 
Padder for enzyme 
Steamer, | minute at 212 | 
Conunuous boil-off (five-drum type; ca 
pacity, 6,000 gal) 
4 scouring becks (capacity 1,200 gal each) 
Speed of machine, 45 yards per minute for 
rayon fabrics sized with starch and British 
gum 
Fabrics desized and scoured with the 
following formulation showed complete 
conversion of starch on exit from the 
steamer and almost complete removal of 
the digested starch on exit from the five- 
drum machine, which has a time factor of 


only one minute: 
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Bacterial enzyme — & pounds 
Salt - § pounds 
Nomonic detergent — | pound 
(This acts as a penetrant and later 


as a detergent during the wash cycle.) 


Total to 100 gallons 

Temperature at 140°F in dissolving tank and 
maintained at 140°F when fed to the 
jacketed pad box 

Pick-up in padding, 100% 

Steam for | minute at 212 F. 


The first two becks contain charges of 
synthetic detergent and are fed continu- 
ously with detergent. The third unit con- 
tains a hot rinse, followed by a cold rinse 
in the last scouring beck. There is a run- 
ning overflow from the rinse back to 3}, 
then to 2, and thence to 1, and then into 
the five-drum boil-off, from where it is 
exhausted to the drain in typical counter- 
flow manner. 

Note that the detergent should be used 
without any soda ash or any other alkali 
in order to avoid damage to any acetate 
or wool components that may be present 
in the fabrics. The absence of alkali, of 
necessitates a higher detergent 
concentration in the scouring  becks 
than normally used—approximately two 
pounds per 1,000 gallons—which can still 
be considered as extremely low. 


course, 


We believe it advisable to use the steam- 
er at the temperature of 212°F. Higher 
temperatures would unnecessatily accele- 
rate the absorption of heat and cause a 
loss in enzyme activity. Lower tempera. 
tures than 212°F are possible but neces- 
sitates a longer stay of fabric in the steam- 
er. Heavy fabrics bring in more desizing 
liquor and thus require longer heating 
periods in the steamer. 


NEW METHOD OF 
EVALUATION OF ENZYMES 


The literature on enzyme evaluation is 
quite abundant, and the AATCC has a 
technical committee studying desizing pro- 
cedures. Here we have attempted to co- 
ordinate starch-desizing procedures with 
the types of enzymes available on the 
market. It became necessary in the work 
to adapt test methods for use in selecting 
the best enzymes for the textile indus- 
try. The majority of test methods avail- 
able are carried out at low temperatures, 
usually 70 to 77°F (21 w 25°C), of far 
below those necessary for the high-speed 
textile requirements we have been dis 
cussing. 

The pH values used in the test methods 
do not correspond to the pH required at 
the higher temperature employed for use 
We are therefore presenting a new test 
for the determination of starch-liquefying 
activity, which we have the privilege of 
offering to the industry for consideration. 
It ig based upon scientific work carried 
out in our research laboratories and has 
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been used successfully for the standardiza- 
tion of enzymes, as well as for application 
in the textile field for a number of years. 
The temperature employed of 70°C 
(158° F) is representative of modern tex- 
tile operations and will automatically 
eliminate from use many enzymes made 
for industries other than the textile but 
sold to our industry. 


NEW TEST METHOD By this 
method a fixed amount of gelatinized po- 
tato starch is allowed to remain in con- 
tact with the enzyme for several minutes 
and the viscosity is measured. To deter- 
mine the heat stability two additional 
samples of enzymes are held for one-half 
hour at 160°F, with and without the addi- 
tion of an equal amount of common salt. 
These samples are then tested in like man- 
net to the first, and the difference in ac- 
tivity determines the percentage of heat 
stability. We thus have the effect of a 
heat pretreatment, the effect of salt and the 
effect of high temperature during the di- 
gesting process; all factors that are directly 
related to plant conditions. Note, further- 
more, that the preheating is done without 
the starch present; starch is a protective 
colloid for the enzyme and would give a 
higher rating, indicating greater heat sta- 
bility. It is much more representative to 
determine the value of the enzyme in 
water or in saline solution. Plant-use con- 
ditions are such that the enzyme is in solu- 
tion while the starch is on the cloth. Here- 
tofore, liquefying methods have been 
based upon tests carried out at 70°F; 
those tests are not representative. Com- 
mon salt is helpful to increase the heat 
stability and can be added during manu- 
facture of all powder-type enzymes. The 
liquid types will not tolerate sufficient salt 
additions to give maximum heat stability 
without showing a separation of slurry. 
Some salt is, however, added even to 
liquid enzymes. For this reason they re- 
quire additional salt prior to use. Other 
materials that have been found helpful to 
increase heat stability are the salts of 
calcium; these are often added directly 
to the enzyme or prior to use. 


Edivor’s Note: The complete method is de- 
scribed fully at end of this paper together with 
an abbreviated method for plant use. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


COMPARISON OF ENZYME STA- 
BILITIES————When enzymes of malt 
extraction are compared with those of bac- 
terial type, and the liquefaction of starch 
is measured at either 70 or 160°F, the 
results would be comparable. At the 
higher temperature the colloidal protec- 
tion of the starch allows relatively high 
activity for the malt type. If this malt 
enzyme is then pre-heated and its activity 
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TABLE I 


RETENTION OF ENZYME ACTIVITY 
AT_ HIGH SOLUTION 
TEMPERATURES 


Temperature Activity after & hours’ aging, % 
of Bacterial A Molt B 


120 100 62 
140 100 16 
160 90 ) 
180 16 ) 


measured, it would lose the majority of 
its digesting power; whereas, the bac- 
terial type would retain most of its ac- 
tivity. This is also an important charac- 
teristic in regards to the storage proper- 
ties of the enzyme. Table I indicates 
roughly the differences between A (bac- 
terial) and B (malt) types in stability. 

The heat stability of an enzyme is an 
important as its initial activity. During 
continuous high-speed plant processing 
the life span of an enzyme is an impor- 
tant factor with regards to efficiency and 
economy of operation. Heat stability and 
initial rate of activity are therefore closely 
correlated, as illustrated in Figure 1. 

Over the usually measured temperature 
range the rate of activity of bacterial en- 
zymes increases with increasing tempera- 
ture to the “thermal death point’. Opti- 
mum desizing conditions would therefore 
exist at the temperature point where the 
two above lines intersect. Heretofore, 
liquefying tests have been carried out at 
70-100° F. Such tests are not representative 
of plant procedures. 

Table Il shows the activity of enzyme 
(FM Units) in the pesence or absence of 
salt. 


The fourth enzyme indicates the pres- 
ence of a heat stabilizer since activity 
without salt is relatively high. It is not, 
however, improved as markedly as the 
fifth one with salt additions at use. The 
first enzyme displays extremely poor heat 
stability and would be restricted to very 
narrow usage in a mill. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present-day testing of enzymes does 
not consider the high temperatures re- 
quired by modern plant techniques to ob- 
tain rapid desizing. A new method that 
incorporates high stability is proposed, and 
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heat stabilizers, such as salt, are recom- 
mended as additions to certain enzymes. 
The rapid growth in the use of bacterial- 
type enzymes is attributed to their specific 
properties ideally suited for textile use 
rather than for unrelated industries. Their 
ability to effect quick viscosity break al- 
lows for rapid removal of solubilized 
starch in subsequent scouring. The proper- 
ties of enzymes and starch need to be 
considered in terms of actual desizing 
techniques in order to make possible the 
maximum streamlining of operations and 


highest speed. 
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DISCUSSION 


Question: Aren't enzymes destroyed by 
being held in solution at 180° F? 

Answer: Many are destroyed at 120, 
some at 140, and some at 180°F. There 
are some enzymes produced by bacteria 
that can be kept at 180°F for several 
minutes without much loss, and it is possi- 
ble by addition of salt to prolong the 
heat stability sufficientiy to get really 
high-speed desizing at the temperatures 
attained in fabrics by the pad-steam 
method. 

Q: In that case would it not be better 
to apply them cold? 

A: No. If the goods are padded cold, 
it simply means that the time in the steam- 
er must be prolonged to get the required 
effect. Furthermore, a hot padding solu- 
tion penetrates much better than a cold 
one. The padding solution is therefore as 
hot as it can be without any destruction of 
enzyme before entry of goods in the 
steamer; we recommend 160 to 180°F for 
this purpose. 

Q: Have you any information on why 
salt decreases the destruction rate of an 
enzyme at elevated temperatures? 

A: No, there is no acceptable scientific 
explanation beyond that of a peptizing 
effect. 

Q: How much salt is used? 

A: About one part of salt to one part 
of enzyme. 


TABLE Hl 
EFFECT OF SALT ON ENZYME ACTIVITY 


FM unite*— 
15 min 
a 160°F 


Enayme Sample a per mi 
1.0869 
1.095 
1.084 
1.099 
1.026 


malt 

mixed bacterial 
malt 

mixed bacterial 
bacterial 


Metivity After 

\% Ur Activity After %& Ur 
Pretreatment of 

Ensyme at 160°F in 
Presence of Salt 


Pretreatment 
of Ensyme 
at 160°F 
% 


10 20 
so 70 
35 so 
60 70 
35 85 


* A scale to relate the relative ratio of desizing efficiency of enzymes. See method. 
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——» for a specific time fector 


Heat Stability 
Done ik Thiet 


Figure 1 


SUPPLEMENT 
Test Methods 


The following are two suggested methods for 
the determination of diastatic activity. The first 
is brief and may be used to obtain a qualitative 
comparison of the digesting power of enzymes. 
The second method is more lengthy and should 
prove of value for very comprehensive studies 

In addition to these methods we suggest a 
thirty minute preheating period at 160°F in 
the presence of the recommended amount of 
sodium chloride to determine the heat sta 
bility 

TEST I 


RAPID METHOD FOR 
APPROXIMATE 
DETERMINATION OF 
DIASTATIC ACTIVITY 


The amount of enzyme required to 
reduce the viscosity of a standard starch 
paste to a given value under fixed condi- 
tions may be used as a measure of dia- 
static activity. The quantity of enzyme 
required is inversely proportional to the 
enzyme activity. 


EQUIPMENT The only special 
equipment necessary is a viscosity pipet, 
which may be constructed from an ordi- 
nary 50-ml volumetric pipet by cutting off 
the tip and leaving 6 two 7 inches of tubing 
below the bulb. The upper end of the 
pipet is fitted with a rubber tube to permit 
easily pulling a starch paste into the pipet 
with suction. 


SUBSTRATE Potato starch is 
suitable as a substrate, and the same 
starch should be used for comparing dif- 
ferent enzymes. Corn starch may be used 
but higher temperatures than specified 
below must be used to gelatinize thé 
starch suspension. 
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ENZYME SOLUTIONS ———— A suit- 
able enzyme solution is prepared by 
weighing out the necessary amount of 
enzyme and dissolving it in distilled 
water in a volumetric flask. 


PROCEDURE 20 g of potato 
starch is slurried with 100 ml of distilled 
water, and 1.0 to 10.0 mi of suitable 
enzyme solution is added. Additional dis- 
tilled water is added to make the total 
water and enzyme solution 200 mi. A 
beaker containing the starch-enzyme- 
water slurry is placed in the 169.7°F 
(76.5°C) bath, and the time is noted. The 
mixture is stirred with a thermometer at 
180 revolutions per minute until the tem- 
perature of the mixture is 158°F (70°C). 
This should require 4 minutes, at which 
time the beaker is transferred to the 158° F 
(70°C) bath for the remainder of the 
reaction period. At the end of 15 minutes 
(time from start of heating) the liquefied 
starch paste is mixed by blowing air 
through the viscosity pipet for 15 seconds. 
Then the paste is sucked into the pipet, 
and the time required for the starch paste 
to flow from the top pipet calibration 
mark to the bottom of the bulb is meas- 
ured. The pipet is now washed with hot 
water for the next determination. The 
whole procedure is repeated several times 
with different amounts of enzyme to give 
viscosities both above and below the arbi- 
trary standard viscosity, which should be, 
say, 40 seconds with the viscosity pipet de- 
scribed above. The quantity of enzyme 
necessary to give the 40-second viscosity 
is then determined. An example is shown 
below, in which 33 mg of enzyme gives 
a viscosity of 40 seconds: 


} becosity 
seconds 


Enayme 
me 


24 74.5 


32 43.5 
40 25 
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TEST Il 


ROHM & HAAS METHOD 
FOR THE 
EVALUATION OF ENZYMES 
BY MEASURING THE 
LIQUEFACTION OF STARCH 


1 Scope 


This method is designed to measure the 
ability of an enzyme to liquefy starch. 
The time and the quantity of enzyme te- 
quired to bring about a standard change 
in the viscosity of a standard starch paste 
is determined. The activity of the enzyme 
preparation is expressed as Rhofon units. 
The following paragraphs describe the 
procedure in use at Rohm & Haas at this 
time. 

lt Method 


This procedure is designed to measure 
the ability of an enzyme to liquefy starch. 
The reaction time and the quantity of the 
enzyme preparation required w produce 
a standard change in the viscosity of a 
standard starch paste are determined un- 
der standard conditions. From these data 
the activity of the enzyme preparation ts 
calculated by use of the equation: 

K 
Rhofon Eta 


where Rhofon diastatic activity of the enzyme; 
K a work constant for the com 
bination of apparatus, starch 

and standard sample used; 


weight in grams of sample 


used in the reaction; 

reaction time in minutes re 
quired to produce a pipet 
outflow time of 50 seconds; 

a constant for the particular 
type of starch, standard sam 
ple, and apparatus used, It 
represents a correction of the 
reaction time to compensate 
for work done by the diastase 
during the heating-up period 
before transfer to the 158°} 
(70.0°C) bath 


Ill Equipment 


Two water baths are 
necessary, one to be held at 158°F 
(70.0°C), the other at 169.7°F (765°), 
or such other temperature as may be 
necessary to raise the temperature of the 
reaction mixture from 86°F (30°C) to 
158°F (70.0°C) in 4.0 minutes. In their 
simplest form, these baths may be enam- 
eled open pans about 12-15 inches in 
diameter and 8 inches deep, and heated by 
shielded gas flames. This is the type of 
bath usually employed in the “Manual- 
Stirring” version of the Rhofon procedure, 
in which the reaction mixture is stirred by 
hand in a glass beaker. 

Equipment providing mechanical stir- 
ring of the starch paste, with insulated 
baths having thermostatic control, is 
equally suitable. 


A Water Baths. 
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Whatever type is chosen, each bath is 
fitted with mechanical stirring and a shal- 
low false bottom. Sufficient water is added 
to maintain a water level of about 3/4 
inches above the false bottom upon which 
the reaction beaker rests. The size of each 
bath must be great enough tw prevent 
marked and sudden changes in the tem- 
perature of the bath when a reaction 
beaker containing a starch suspension at 
a different temperature is placed in it. 


B Viscometer Pipet. This pipet looks 
somewhat like a 50-ml volumetric pipet 
except that the tip is not constricted and 
the enlarged section is a round bulb of 
51 = | mi — capacity. The drainage 
tube is 14 mm long with inside diameter 
of 4 mm. The top tube is 12-15 cm long 
with internal diameter of 8 mm. The 
pipet should be adjusted to deliver (be- 
tween calibration marks on the upper 
and lower tubes) $1 + | mil of an aqueous 
83.5% glycerol solution (of specific grav- 
ity 1.2185 at 25°/25°C) in 50 + 2 seconds 
at 77°F (250°C), 

Consult Section IX: Standardization, 
for directions for securing the “K” value 
of the pipet when used is a given system 
of standard sample, starch and procedure 
(manual or mechanical stirring). 


C Reaction Beakers. 


(1) For Mechanical Stirring Procedure: 
About six stainless-steel beakers of 400-ml 
capacity; tall form, with vertical walls but 
no lip; weight, about 150 grams; internal 
dimensions, about 110 x 68 mm. 

(2) For Manual Stirring Procedure: 
About six Pyrex beakers of 400-ml ca- 
pacity; tall form, with vertical walls but 
no lip; weight, about 120 grams; internal 
dimensions, about 120 x 68 mm. 

Because of heat-transfer considerations, 
all the beakers in a set should agree in 
weight within about + 5 grams, espe- 
cially those made of Pyrex. 


D Stop Clocks. Two decimal-type tim- 
ers to measure reaction times in minutes, 
with fractions in hundredths of a minute. 
Model SM-6O T-1 Electric Timer made by 
Standard Electric Time Company, Spring- 
field, Mass, is satisfactory. 


E Stop Watch. One good stop watch, 
indicating minutes and seconds, to measure 
viscosity times. 


F Volumetric Flasks. Several of each 


of these sizes, with stoppers: 100-, 200-, 
500-, 1000- and 2000-ml, 


G Transfer Pipets. One (with a spare) 
of each size available from | to 50 ml. 


H Graduated - Cylinder, 50-ml. One, 
with a spare. 
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Il Thermometers. About half a dozen 
good, solid-stem laboratory thermometers, 
graduated from — 10 to + 110°C. When 
used in the “manual-stirring” procedure, 
the bulb of the thermometer should be 
encased in a shield of rubber tubing about 
9 mm in outside diameter and 30 mm 
long. A longitudinal opening, about 15 
mm long and 5 mm wide, is cut in the 
tubing to permit rapid transfer of heat 
to the thermometer bulb. 


J Beam Scale. One double- or triple- 
beam scale, capacity 1000 grams, sensitiv. 
ity 0.1 gram. 


K Analytical Balance. One regular an- 
alytical balance, capacity 200 grams, 
sensitivity 0.1 mg or better, with weights 
up to 100 grams. 


IV Substrate 


Hallmark Potato Starch having a gela- 
tinization temperature of 155.4°F (63°C) 
is taken as the standard substrate material 
for the Rohm & Haas procedure. 

When a new lot of starch is used, it 
must be comparable with previous lots; 
otherwise, a change in “K”" in the formula 
for calculating activities will be required. 


V Standard Enzyme Samples 


A standard enzyme sample is necessary 
as a reference point in the Rhofon test. 
This should be the same type (malt, fun- 
gous of bacterial) as the sample to be 
tested. This is not used in routine daily 
runs but is employed only in standardiz- 
ing new lots of starch and/or new vis- 
cosity pipets. The standard enzyme 
should be kept under refrigeration when 
not in use and should be brought to room 
temperature in a desiccator to prevent 
moisture condensation on the material 
when the container is opened for use. 


VI Reagents 


Besides the starch used as a substrate 
material, the only other reagent necessary 
is the following: Calcium Acetate, 0.075% 
solution, containing 0.75 gram of calcium 
acetate per liter and having a pH value of 


about 6.7-6.8. 


Note: Only a good grade of distilled water 
shall be used throughout the Rhofon procedure. 
That used a gopes the calcium acetate solution 
must be fr y 


to eliminate carbon dioxide. 
Vil Preparation of Samples for Analysis 


To secure reliable results with this pro- 
cedure, it is always necessary to use in 
the reaction a sample of such weight (E) 
that the resultant “t” value will fall be- 
tween the extremes of 5 and 15 minutes. 

The most convenient means of securing 
an “E” weight of the desired size is to 
weigh out several grams of the original 
sample, so as to secure maximum practical 
uniformity of sample, then to make it up 
to a certain volume with water, and to 
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pipet out an aliquot portion of such size 
that the resultant “t” will fall in the de- 
sired range. For a particular sample of 
unknown activity, several trial runs may 
be necessary to determine the proper value 
of “E”. However, the approximate ac- 
tivity of most materials is known before 
analysis, so it is easy enough to determine 
the proper value of “E” by trial or by 
substitution of known values for the other 
factors in the equation: 
K 
s Rhofon (t + a) 

All samples of enzyme should be 
weighed since many of the liquid prod- 
ucts on the market differ widely in spe- 
cific gravity. Pipeting of the final diluted 
enzyme solution is permissible since this 
does not introduce much error. 

The following general considerations 
apply in preparing solutions from samples 
of different physical form or solubility 
for the analysis: 

1) Liquid Samples may be appropri- 
ately diluted and analyzed at once; 

2) Completely Soluble Diastases may 
be analyzed as soon as solution is com- 
pleted. Many such materials must be me- 
chanically shaken to ensure complete 
solubility. Generally, shaking for half 
an hour or less with the flask half filled 
with water is adequate for this type of 
sample. 

Samples containing only small amounts 
of finely divided, insoluble material, such 
as starch, need not be filtered, and ali- 
quots of the enzyme suspension can be 


used. 


Vill Analytical Procedure 


Determine the amount of sample neces- 
sary, measure it out and prepare a solution 
of it according to the directions given in 
Section VII above. 

Weigh 30.0 grams of substrate starch 
into a clean, 400-ml reaction beaker; add 
200 mi of 0.075% calcium acetate solution 
and enough distilled water to satisfy the 
following relation: 


Total Volume Required 
250 mi — (200 + aliquot of 
enzyme solution + water) 


For example, if the aliquot to be used 
is 10 ml, then 40 ml of distilled water is 
required. 

Place a thermometer in the beaker and 
adjust the temperature of the starch 
slurry to 86°F (30.0°C), meanwhile stir- 
ring with the thermometer to give a 
homogeneous suspension. Then immedi- 
ately add the required aliquot of the en- 
zyme sample, stir with the thermometer 
for about 30 seconds to mix well, and 
place the beaker at once in the 169.7°F 
(76.5°C) bath so that it is supported on 
the false bottom. Stir at 180 rpm for 
exactly 4.00 minutes, counting from the 
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exact instant when the beaker is placed in 
the 169.7°F (76.5°C) bath and measuring 
the time with an electric stop cloth. At 
the end of 4.00 minutes the contents of 
the beaker should be at 158*1°F (70.0 
~ 0.5°C); note and later record the exact 
reading. 


Immediately and quickly transfer the 
beaker to the 158°F (70.0°C) bath and 
simultaneously start the stop clock (from 
zero) to measure the reaction time. After 
the starch paste has thinned visibly, meas- 
ure its viscosity in seconds by means of 
the viscosity pipet (which is clamped in a 
vertical position over the beaker) at three 
timed intervals such that the first measure- 
ment indicates an outflow time in the 
range of about 60-100 seconds, the second 
one 40-60 seconds and the third one 20-40 
seconds. Finally, plot the outflow times 
in seconds against the respective reaction 
times in minutes. Then read from the 
curve the reaction time in minutes re- 
quired to give an outflow time of exactly 
50 seconds. This latter reaction time is 
the “t” value. 


Calculate as follows: 
Rhofon value of sample, 
eit, a) 
Note I: The contents of the beaker are not 
agitated after the transfer to the 158 F (70°C) 


bath, except as indicated in note (2) below. 


Note 2: Before the first of the three viscosity 
readings is made, mix the starch paste well by 
blowing air through it from the viscosity pipet 
fur about 20 seconds 


Note 3 


Before use the first time each day and 


New Chemical 

(Concluded from Page P252) 
when the fabric to be treated has been 
carefully neutralized, it is almost inevita- 


ble that there will be in the 
extent of treatment and the amount of 
acid degradation. The same problem 
exists with the more active catalysts, such 
as sodium bisulfate and the organic amine 
hydrochlorides. For this reason we have 
recommended and used on both cotton 
and rayon preparation procedures which 
include a very thorough neutralization 
of fabric alkali before impregnation with 
the finishing materials. 

This is recognized as an undesirable 
limitation and operating difficulty. In 
many instances, particularly in rayon 
stabilization work, it has been preferable 
to use a sufficiently large amount of a 
stronger acid catalyst, such as sodium 
bisulfate, to insure the desired degree of 
stabilization and to accept the accom- 
panying variation in fabric degradation. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, our acrolein-formaldehyde 
condensation product is effective for 


variation 
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again after each series of three readings on one 
sample, the pipet must be washed out thoroughly 
Occasionally, too, it must be 
H,SO, — KeCra) 


with warm water. 


cleaned thoroughly with 
cleaning solution. 

Note 4: Read the reaction time (correspond- 
ing to each outflow time) from the stop clock 
at the same instant you s/arf the stop watch to 
indicate zero outflow time (at the top mark on 
the pipet). 

Note 5 


paste must be regulated closely to 180 rpm. That 


The rate of stirring of the starch 
is the main reason why mechanical stirring is 
preferable. Because the gelling of the starch has 
the effect of decreasing the efhciency of mixing, 
it is necessary to insure complete mixing and 
uniformity of temperature in the starch paste 
by stirring in a circular motion so as thoroughly 


to mix the entire contents of the beaker 
I 
Note 6 


versus 


If a plot of ¢ gives a 


E 
straight line, then activity is constant over a 
range of E. The intercept of this plot gives the 


correction factor “a”, which represents the work 


performed by the enzyme during heating cycle 
IX Standardization 


In order to be able to duplicate results 
on a known enzyme sample from time to 
time, it is necessary to establish several 
standards. . 

1) Viscosity pipet of specified dimen- 
sons. 

2) Seandard supply of a given starch 
(Hallmark potato starch has been found 
very suitable). 

3) Standard enzyme preparation with 
an established Rhofon activity, stored un- 


stabilization purposes in concentrations 
from 3 to 209%, the higher concentration 
giving better fabric physical properties. 
It is most satisfactory for use on neu- 
tralized fabric and for use with mild 
acid catalysts. 

In the finishing of cotton we have 
found it useful as the first commercially 
feasible crease-resistant finish for shirting 
materials for which we could guarantee 
freedom from chlorine retention, and a 
large yardage of fabric has been finished 
with it. We recognize, however, that for 
cotton it does not represent the ultimate 
crease-resistant finish as far as relation- 
ships between crease resistance and fabric 
tensile and tear properties are concerned. 
We believe that the next few years will 
see considerable progress in cotton finish- 
ing where chlorine-retention properties 
are important. 

We believe that the acrolein-formalde- 
hyde product has long range utility in 
the rayon-finishing field. The first of its 
most apparent deficiencies at the 
present time is a lack of any dye-fixative 
properties for direct colors. For this rea- 
son the commercial work that has been 


two 
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der refrigeration. By use of the standard 
pipet and the standard starch, the Rhofon 
value of the enzyme is determined from 
time to time and is thus checked to de- 
termine if the standard remains constant 
in activity. Constants having been ob- 
tained with the above pipet, starch and 
enzyme formulas can be obtained which 
will give comparative values for any other 
samples of a similar enzyme material. 


STANDARDIZATION OF  PIPETS 
AND STARCH When new viscos- 
ity pipets are adopted for routine use, 
they must first be calibrated and assigned 
a "K” value against the standard enzyme. 
Moreover, before a new lot of starch is 
put into service, the working pipets must 
be standardized against it with the stand- 
ard enzyme. 

The following procedure is used for 
determining the “K” value of a viscosity 
pipet: The appropriate standard diastase 
sample is run with the new pipet on a 
routine starch of which the “a” value is 
known. The regular Rhofon procedure as 
given in Section VIII is used and “E” is 
adjusted so as to give a “t” value of about 
7. Then, knowing the values of Rhofon, 
E, t and a, one calculates the value of “K” 
for the pipet from K Rhofon * FE 
(t + a). 

The average of at least five determina- 
tions should be adopted as the official “K” 
value. 

Starch should be stored in a cool, dry 
place in a moisture-proof container. 


done so far has been largely restricted 
to vat and naphthol colors, which present 
serious operating difficulties for the dyer, 
particularly in dark shades. The other 
deficiency is characteristic of all strictly 
cross-linking processes in that the degree 
of crease resistance obtained, although 
in many cases measuring high enough by 
conventional test methods, still does not 
show the type of bouncy resilience that 
is desired by the shirting and slack trade 
and that usually is associated with urea- 
formaldehyde finishes. 


Both of these deficiencies can be over- 
come by the addition to the finishing 
formulation of a suitable thermosetting 
resin. The selection would have w be 
based on the properties desired and on 
customers’ requirements for colorfastness, 
chlorine retention, and permanence of 
finish. 
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Atlanta Convention 


Finishing of Textiles—— 


INTRODUCTION 


VER since textile fabrics were first 

made, there has been a continuing 
effort tw improve their natural properties. 
Tremendous industries have been built 
along these lines, as is evidenced by the 
large number of finishing houses and 
chemical-supply companies. In general, 
the finishers are interested in changing 
the appearance, hand or serviceability of 
a fabric. It is this field of serviceability 
which first brought about the use of 
nitrile latices for textiles. 

Rubbers and rubber latices have long 
been used for the treatment of textiles 
to increase serviceability or wear life. 
These generally have been rubbery coat- 
ings, which have markedly changed the 
appearance and hand of the fabric. Thus 
the use of rubber in the textile field was 
limited to protective clothing, such as rain 
coats, or to industrial goods like conveyor 
belting and other rubberized fabrics. 
Recently, however, it has been shown 
that nitrile rubber polymer, when de- 
posited on the fabrics or yarns from the 
latex state, can effect marked improve- 
ments in wear life and other properties 
with no detrimental change in hand to 
the fabric. Because of the high affinity 
of nitrile polymers for fibrous material, 
especially cellulosics, they are particularly 
resistant to laundering. These properties 
provide the nitrile latices with a vast 
potential for textile-finishing applications. 


GENERAL USEFULNESS 


WARP SIZING————One of the newer 
commercial applications of Hycar latex, 
an emulsion of nitrile polymer in water, 
manufactured by B F Goodrich Chemical 
Company, has been its use for improving 
the wear life of blue-denim fabric. Labo- 
ratory work, first carried out by padding 
a number of types of latices onto desized 


* Presented before the Symposium on Finishing 
of Textiles at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel in 
Atlanta, Ga, on September 16, 1954, with Nelson 
F Getchell presiding. 
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NITRILE LATICES 
A New Concept in Textile Finishing” 


NEIL H SHERWOOD 


B F Goodrich Development Company 
Avon Lake, Obio 


In the past many attempts have been 
made to improve the abrasion resistance 
or durability of textiles. Usually rather 
heavy coatings of resins or rubbers were 
used, which resulted in an unpleasant 
hand. Recently, abrasion resistance with 
an accompanying soft, pleasant hand has 
been achieved through the use of Hycar, 
a nitrile latex. 

When used as a warp size for blue 
denim, the nitrile latex provides efficient 
weaving. Fabrics made from these yarns 
have a it abrasion resistance 
much higher than that of ordinary denim 
ot the same weight. Furthermore, the indigo 
pigment has been so firmly bound on 
such denims that they do not bleed on 


laundering. 

For fabrics which do mot have as much 
warp on the face as denim, increased 
abrasion resistance may be obtained by 
padding through dilute latex baths. 

Because of the polar nature of the 
nitrile particle it has excellent adhesion 
to textile fibers. This property is utilized 
in ge pigments or loading materials, 
which will withstand laundering. 

Results of mill trials are discussed. 


blue-denim fabric, showed the nitrile 
latices to have the best resistance to 
laundering. 

In Table I it can be seen that after five 
launderings the abrasion resistance of 
nitrile latex is definitely much higher 


TABLE I 
ABRASION RESISTANCE OF 
VARIOUS LATICES AS FINISHES 
ON DESIZED BLUE DENIM 


Stoll Flex 
Abrasion* 
1-4b head, 
t-lb yoke 


Pickup 
% cycles 


Lates Type 


Nitrile 
( butadiene-acrylonitrile) 


Butadiene-Styrene 
(low styrene) 


Butadiene-Styrene 
(low styrene) 


Polyacrylic Ester 


Polyvinyl Chloride 
(preplasticized ) 


Untreated Control ve 320 
* Abrasion tests run on fabrics which had been 


laundered five (5) times by modified ASTM 23 
wash test. 


9.9 1520 


10.4 460 
10.2 645 


9.7 555 


420 
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than for any other polymer latex evalu- 
ated. Only the readings after laundering 
are of real interest since most materials, 
even water-solubles, can provide abrasion 
resistance when first applied. These, how- 
ever, become ineffective after one or more 
launderings. A _ particularly interesting 
proof of the permanency of the nitrile 
latex was obtained recently. Huck towel- 
ing, treated with about 9% Hycar latex, 
was laundered along with an untreated 
control. After 75 commercial launderings 
containing bleach, the treated fabric ran 
2\% times as long on the Stoll flex test 
as did the control. 

Since the application of. Hycar latex 
finish greatly improved the abrasion re- 
sistance of denim and since denim is 
primarily a warp fabric, it was logical to 
consider the use of nitrile latex as a 
warp size which would also provide per- 
manent abrasion resistance. The develop- 
ment of such a process was described in 
a paper given by Abrams of Southern 
Research Institute last October at the 
second Chemical Finishing Conference of 
the National Cotton Council (1). 

Extensive laboratory work at Southern 
Research Institute proved the feasibility 
of using the Hycar nitrile latex to replace 
starch as a warp size for the blue-denim 
yarn. Based on this information, mill 
scale runs with latex slashing were made 
at Alabama Mills Incorporated, and denim 
fabric was made from these yarns. These 
runs bore out the information found in 
the laboratory: namely, that Hycar nitrile 
latex could be handled successfully in 
regular cotton slashers for sizing blue- 
denim warp yarn, fabric could be woven 
on regular looms from such yarns, and 
the resulting fabrics would have improved 
abrasion resistance. 

Further warp-sizing runs with Hycar 
latex were made at other mills. The 
results of these runs are shown in Table 
Il. As has been mentioned, the nitrile- 
latex size provides a permanent finish. 
Many materials are now used which coat 
yarns or fabrics and afford a measure of 
abrasion resistance. However, many of 
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these are not permanent to laundering 
and, while present in a fabric, result in 
a stiff, boardy and generally uncomfort- 
ably cloth. The use of Hycar latex as a 
warp size provides a soft, pleasant-feeling 
fabric, which changes little in hand upon 
washing, and, as these tables show, pro- 
vides permanency of abrasion resistance. 


As you know, abrasion tests on textiles 
are always viewed with skepticism, and 
various types of abrasion tests do not 
always correlate. However, in Table Ill 
there are data which indicate the value 
of Hycar sizing by three different labora- 
tory tests. Here the washed fabrics were 
compared by two normal methods on the 
Taber Abraser, and the Stoll Universal 
Wear Tester. A third method was also 
run en the Stoll tester. In this latter case 
twenty warp yarns were stripped from 
the fabric, spaced over a one-inch width 
and run in the Stoll flex test much like 
a small warp sheet. Regardless of the 
type of test, the Hycar-sized fabrics showed 
resistance over the 


improved abrasion 


regular starch-sized counterparts. 

A limited wear test has also been com- 
pleted, which confirms these results. A 
dozen Hycar-sized and a dozen starch- 
sized blue-denim distributed 
small boys in Clemson, South 
Carolina. Each boy had pair of 
starch and one pair of Hycar 
jeans and gave them wear. 
In every case the starch-sized jeans wore 
out at the knees before the Hycar-sized 


jeans were 
among 
one 
jeans 


equivalent 


jeans. 

The affinity of nitrile latices for both 
pigments and fibers is shown by one of 
the outstanding properties of blue denim 
made by Hycar warp sizing. As you all 
know, blue-denim warp yarns are dyed 
by simply depositing layers of indigo 
platelets on the surface of the 
yarn. There is a minimum of penetration 
of the indigo into the yarn bundle, while 
penetration into the fiber 
zero; thus, the indigo dye particles have 
only the yarns. This 
results in a source of considerable worry 
and trouble for the housewife, as blue- 
denim and work clothes 
normally be washed separately. However, 
when the warp yarns are sized with Hycar 
nitrile latex, the indigo particles are 
bound onto the yarns to the extent that 
there is essentially no color transfer in 
the AATCC No. 3 wash test even on the 
first laundering. This property is very 
useful where white-back denims are being 
made. In this case the blue warp yarns 
do not fade onto the white filling yarns, 
and much simpler processing setups are 
thus possible. 


cotton 


is essentially 


fair adhesion to 


jeans must 


FINISH SIZING So far we have 
discussed only the benefits obtained from 
the warp sizing of cotton yarns with 
nitrile latex. This is particularly effective 
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TABLE ll 


ABRASION RESISTANCE OF 8-02 
BLUE DENIM———COMPARISON 
OF MILL TRIALS 


Abrasion C ycles-Stoll Fles' 
Orviginal® Leundered® 
Nyeer Starch year Starch 


2770 =63130 
3240 =. 2300 
2490 8=— 2440 
2040 8=62200 


Type Size 


Mil A 
Mil B 
Mil Cc 
Mill D 


1130 
1010 
1060 
1060 


‘ Carboloy bar, 1-lb on head, 4-Ib on yoke 

* Sanforized denim, unwashed. 

* Laundered five (5) times by modified ASTM 
23 Wash Test 


480 
370 
360 
420 


TABLE Ill 
ABRASION RESISTANCE OF 8-0Z 
BLUE DENIM 


Stoll 
Vlexr— 
Yarn* 
Cycles 


Stoll 
Flex’ 
Cyveles 


Taber 
thraser® 
Fabric ( veles 
Hycar Warp-Sized 

Original 
Laundered' 


2490 
1065 


250 
225 


640 
625 


Starch Warp- Sized 
Original 
Laundered* 

' Carboloy bar, !-lb on head, 4-lb on 
H-22 wheels, 250-g wt 
"Warp sheet of 20 yarns in | 
head, 4-lb on yoke 
‘Samples laundered 
ASTM 33 Wash Test 


2440 
360 


250 
115 


665 
150 


yoke 


width, I-lb on 


five times by modified 


TABLE IV 


ABRASION RESISTANCE OF 
HYCAR-FINISHED COTTON 
MUSLIN 


Stoll Plex Abrasion 


Finish Pickup Original Laundered® 
po 


€ 


1350 
1410 
710 


Hycar 1561 

Hycar 1571 

Control 

' Carboloy bar, i-lb on head, 4-ib on yoke 
Laundered five times by modified ASTM 273 

Wash Test 


950 
1250 
440 


8.4 
9.3 
tf) 


for materials like blue denim, where the 
fabric 
Obviously, all fabrics are not woven with 
this weave, and for fabrics which have 
less warp on the face, the abrasion re- 
sistance afforded by warp sizing with the 
latex is proportionately less. In these 
and indeed even with the denim 
fabrics, a marked 
resistance is obtained through the use of 
Hycar latex as a finish size before San- 
forizing. 


is almost all warp on the face. 


Cases, 


increase in abrasion 


For optimum results with regard to 
permanency, it is desirable that the goods 
to be padded have a minimum of size on 
them. It has been found possible to pad 
directly loom-finished denim with 
quite good permanency to laundering 
where a low amount of warp size has 
been applied. Where the loom-finished 
goods contain too much starch size, there 
is a tendency for the latex finish to come 
off during laundering. 


onto 
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For most plain weaves and for many 
twills, the maximum improvement in 
abrasion resistance will undoubtedly be 
achieved through a padding operation. 
In Table IV the effect of the nitrile 
polymer on abrasion resistance is shown 
for cotton muslin padded through latex. 
In this case the fabric was desized, 
although, as was mentioned, this would 
be unnecessary if the size content were 
low enough. 


CROCK REDUCTION-———We have 
dealt primarily with the use of nitrile 
latex for improving abrasion resistance. 
Many fabrics require finishes for purposes 
other than increasing the wear life. One 
of these is the reduction of crock. Certain 
classes of dyes, primarily the naphthols 
and pigment dyes, ate subject to extreme 
crocking, either wet or dry, especially if 
slight irregularities exist in the dye 
process. It has been found that, by padding 
such goods through a onitrile-latex bath 
of approximately one to three percent, 
this crocking can be reduced below the 
objectionable level. Such a process may 
also be applied where the wash fastness 
of certain fabric dyes requires improve- 
ment. 

DYEING ASSISTANTS —Another 
very interesting property of nitrile latex 
is the compatibility with dyes and the 
lack of interference in regular dyeing 
procedures. At the 1953 AATCC Conven- 
winning paper in 
the students’ contest dealt with the use 
of nitrile latex for obtaining union shades 
in the dyeing of blends of Orlon acrylic 
fiber and wool (2). 

Besides being useful in binding pigment 
dyes onto fabrics, the nitrile polymer it- 
self is receptive to many types of dyes. 
Disperse (acetate), vat and direct dyes 
have all been used on fabrics containing 
up to 30°% weight pickup of nitrile poly- 
mer. In these cases there has been 
visual effect the efficiency or 
formity of the dyeing process, except that 
the presence of the nitrile polymer tends 
to produce a slightly deeper shade with 
vat dyes. 

The ready dyeability of the nitrile 
polymer may be used w advantage. For 
instance, for examination of the location 
of the polymer on cotton fabric, a disperse 
(acetate) dye may be utilized. If properly 
selected, this will dye only the polymer 
and will the the 


cotton unaffected. 


tion in Chicago, the 


no 


on uni- 


leave remainder of 


RESIN MODIFICATIONS————A 
more recent development has been the 
use of nitrile latex for modifying urea- 
or melamine-formaldehyde-resin finishes 
on fabrics. As you all know, when these 
resins are used tw obtain dimensional 
stability and wrinkle recovery on rayons 
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or cottons, there are certain undesirable 
results. The tear strength and abrasion 
resistance of the treated fabrics are usually 
only « small fraction of that of the 
original. It has been found that, by re- 
placing about 70% of the resin used in 
the finish with Hycar latex, wrinkle re- 
covery can be accomplished with only a 
slight loss in tear strength and abrasion 
resistance. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, a number of textile-finish- 
ing applications have been found wherein 
nitrile latices offer new and different 
solutions to old problems. When applied 
as @ warp size or as a finishing size, nitrile 
latices provide permanent abrasion re- 
sistance coupled with a soft, pleasant hand. 
Because of affinity for fibers and high 
binding power, nitrile latices can be used 
to improve the wash fastness or crock 
resistance of certain classes of pigment 
dyes. When used to modify wrinkle- 
resistant finishes, nitrile latices serve to 
reduce or eliminate the undesirable loss 
of strength and abrasion resistance nor- 
mally associated with these treatments. 
All in all, I feel that you will agree with 
me that the versatility of the nitrile latices 
offers a new concept in textile finishing. 
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AATCC Menograph No. 2 
“THE APPLICATION OF VAT DYES” 
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PIGMENT PRINTING 
EMULSIONS 


U § Pat 2,668,159 
(Sun Chemical Corp 
Feb 2, 1954) 


D,2,07 


~—Armatys 


Fabrics printed according to recently 
developed methods which employ pig- 
ment emulsions have the advantage over 
those printed by older pigment-printing 
method in that it is only necessary to 
surround the single threads instead of 
covering and bridging the interstices of 
the fabrics. The inventor states, how- 
ever, that a serious deficiency exists in the 
emulsion-printing processes in that the 
prints lack crock fastness. The purpose of 
the current patent therefore is to avoid 
this disadvantage. 

The patented method which is said to 
solve this problem comprises the use of 
a special water-in-oil emulsion, the oil 
phase consisting of a solution of a solvent- 
soluble, thermosetting resin. The solvent 
contains a “Plastisol,” which is defined as 
a dispersion of a thermoplastic resin, eg, 
the homo- or copolymer-type resin of 
the vinyl group, in a nonvolatile liquid 
plasticizer such as _ tricresylphosphate 
(thus omitting any other liquid solvent). 
The organic solvent for the other (thermo- 
setting) component, preferably an alky!- 
ated melamine-formaldehyde condensate, 
must also be a nonsolvent for the thermo- 
plastic portion of this composition. 

In a subsequent heat treatment of 
emulsions of this type the thermosetting 
part is cured while the thermoplastic 
portion is present in a flexible state to the 
effect of preventing crocking of the 
prints. 

Example: A “Plastisol” is prepared from 8% p 
polyvinylchloride and 15 p tricresylphosphate 
and is then mixed with 6 p of a butylated 
melamine-formaldehyde resin condensate and dis- 
composed of 

mixture 1s 


50 parts of a solvent 
This 


homogenized with 12 p amyl alcohol, 42 p cur- 


solved in 
mineral spirits and butanol 
pentine, 11 p phthalocyanine blue pigment and 
6 p water in a high-speed mixer 

Thus the combination of thermosetting 
binders and a Plastisol of a thermoplastic 
resin is the characteristic feature of the 
current method. The elimination of crock- 
ing can be explained possibly by a fine 
division of the thermoplastic particles 
interspersed throughout the thermoset- 
ting resin layer, and after heating, the 
formation of a protective film over or 
about the pigment particles. 


References cited by the Patent Office: 


U § Pat 2,374,602 (Am Cyanamid/ 1945) 
covers pigmented, heterogeneous disper- 
sions of the water-in-oil type containing 
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. solved in 893 p toluene at 120° F 
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a heat-convertible, solvent-solubie resin 
dissolved in a non-aromatic hydrocarbon 
solvent in the oily phase. 

U S Pat 2,431,078 (Union Carbide & 
Carbon/1947): non-aqueous vinyl-resin 
suspensions are prepared by first poly- 
merizing vinyl chloride and then dispers- 
ing the resin particles in plasticizers (or 
mixtures containing them) which have a 
swelling effect on the resins. 

U § Pat 2,558,053 (Interchemical/1951) 
covers a water-in-lacquer textile printing 
emulsion containing in the oily phase a 
solid polyethylene dissolved in a water- 
immiscible organic solvent. 


WATER-REPELLENT 

FINISH Wax Solutions 
plus Zirconium or Aluminum 
Alkoxides G,2,02 


U § Pat 2,669,524 
Maislander 
1954) 


(S C Johnson 
Feb 16, 

U S$ Pat 2,670,505 

Mailander 


1954) 


(S C Johnson 


Feb 23, 


A composition which is said to give an 
optimum degree of water repellency to 
cotton and wool fabrics while at the same 
time offering resistance to drycleaning 
processes is covered in U S Pat 2,669,524. 
It consists of a petroleum wax and zir- 
conium ethoxide dissolved in a mutual 
solvent, such as toluene or benzene. Any 
other wax-like substance having water- 
repellent properties, eg, petrolatum, 
octadecyl vinylether, and so on, can be 
used. 

Copending U S$ Pat 2,670,303 extends 
the scope of this invention to zirconium 
or aluminum alkoxides in general (chains 
of C,-C,.). The examples mention par- 
ticularly aluminum isopropoxide. 

Example: 40 p refined paraffin wax are dis- 
In a second 
vessel | p zirconium ethoxide is dissolved in 166 
p toluene at 230° F. Upon becoming clear these 
solutions are combined. Swatches of wool and 
cotton fabrics dipped in this liquid and centri- 
fuged are found to have a spray rating of 80-90 
(for cotton) and of 100 (for wool). The op- 
timum amount of zirconium ethoxide lies be 
(ex- 


tween 0.1% (examples 1 and 2) and 5% 


ample 5). In the latter event a spray rating of 
100 was attained for both types of fabrics. If 
a sufficient amount of moisture is retained in 
the fabric before is to be impregnated with 
the above solution, it is suggested that a reac 


added to 


An alcohol exchange between 


tive substance (octylene glycol) be 
the composition 
zirconium alkoxide and the polyalcohol is as 


sumed 
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Among the references cited by the Pat- 
ent Office: 

U S Pat 2,456,283 (Atlas Powder/ 1948): 
lubricating solutions of parafin wax in 
solvents contain a polyethylene glycol 
ester as an emulsifier to facilitate removal 
of the lubricant after a knitting of sizing 
procedure. 

According to Annalen 476, p 113 (1929) 
{Meerwein, see especially pages 145-6}, 
... Ze (OC.H,),. . . can be prepared from 
zirconium tetrachloride, sodium ethylate 
and ethanol; according to Wardlaw and 
Bradley {Nature 65, 75 (1950)) it may 
be prepared in a simplified method from 
zirconium tetrachloride, a primary alcohol 
and anhydrous ammonia. 


WOOL FELTING PROPERTIES 
INCREASED———Betapropiono 
Lactone plus Water A,2, 


U § Pat 2,672,597 


(Secy Agriculture Lundgren, Rose, Jones 


March 16, 1954) 


Lundgren and Jones have observed 
that wool modified with /-propiolactone 
under anhydrous conditions forms felts 
of greater tensile strength than natural 
wool; moreover, felting of the fibers so 
modified proceeds more rapidy, (See ref- 
erence to U § Pat 2,517,573 below.) 

Further research in this field has shown 
that this reaction can be accelerated ei- 
ther by adding some water to the propio- 
lactone solution or by using nonpredried 
wool material containing generally 8-15% 
moisture upon storage in a humid at- 
mosphere. It is advisable in practice to 
use the moist wool and to add some wa- 
ter to the propiolactone solution so that 
the entire water content amounts to at 
least 255%. A table in the specifications 
shows the uptake of /{-propiolactone dis- 
solved in carbon tetrachloride by wools 
of different moisture content under other- 
wise equal conditions (21 hours, 25°C). 
The uptake at 10.79% water content is 
negligible, but a practical maximum is 
attained at about 25%. The reason for 
this reaction is not quite understood, but 
it is possible that the lactone (or /-OH 
propionic acid formed by hydrolysis) acts 
as a catalyst. 

Proportions of propiolactone w dry 
wool may vary from 1:1 w 10 (lactone): 
1 (wool). 

Example 
and 40 mil carbon 


a mixture of 10 ml /-propiolactone 
tetrachloride is allowed to 
the 
amount of water (55% on weight of dry wool) 
is added and the wool is treated a described 
above 


stand for 3 hours; thereafter necessary 
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References cited by the Patent Office: 

U $ Pat 2,517,573 (Secy Agricul- 
ture/1950) describes the modification of 
wool by a treatment with f-propiolactone 
under anhydrous conditions. 

U § Pat 1,685,168 (Martin/1928) sug- 
gests the use of hydroxy fatty acids in 
general, eg, glycolic of lactic acids, as 
agents for improving feltability. 

J Soc Dyers Colourists p88, March, 
1952 carries an article by Fearnley and 
Speakman on the action of /)-propiolac- 
tone on wool, especially in the dissolution 
of the lactone in anhydrous benzene and 
50% alcohol. The reaction of solutions in 
anhydrous benzene was found to be very 
slight, while that of dilute alcoholic solu- 
tions was vigorous. The work of Lund- 
gren and Jones (cf U S Pat 2,517,573) is 
discussed. It is believed that the “en- 
hanced felting properties’ do not imply 
an increased rate of felting, but rather 
a greater tensile strength of the wool felt. 


FLOCKING ote hg” cme 
A 


trol of the Electric Field 


USPat 2,675,550 
(Velveray Corp——Schwartz, Gross— 
(April 13, 1954) 


The device described in this patent com- 
prises a hopper (1) containing the flock 
(2) in bone-dry state to be applied to an 
adhesive-coated fabric (3). The flock 
flows through apertures at the bottom (6), 
through a screen (4) upon an electrode 
metal plate (5), and then through per- 
forations (7) on the fabric. An electric 
field generated between (5) and the other 
electrode (8) electrifies the flock particles 
that drop in a perpendicular direction 
onto the fabric. Essential features of the 
invention are the transformation of alter- 
nate current by two transformers (4a) in 
a unidirectional current, and the insertion 
of a glass plate (10) in the air gap (9) to 
prevent discharges between electrodes (5) 
and (8) when larger currents inadvertently 
flow from the transformers. The thick- 
ness of the glass plate may be varied ac- 
cording to the amount of deposited flock 
required in individual cases. 

It has been found that clumping (‘tree- 
ing”) of the flocks can be avoided by 
moving a woolen belt (12) close to glass 
plate (8) in inverse direction to the mov- 
ing fabric. Some of the flock may pass 
through the interstices of the fabric. In 
this event the particles are prevented from 
accumulating by the insulated belt (12) 
which carries them away for brushing off 
at (14), 

The bone-<dry state of the flock neces- 
sary to insure efficient and uniform elec- 
trification is brought about by feeding the 
material through a heated chamber to the 
hopper (1), and further, by maintaining 
the whole apparatus under constant low- 
temperature and humidity conditions. 
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USP 2,675,330 


Among the references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

USPat 2,457,256 (Carborundum/ 1948) 
covers an apparatus for manufacturing 
coated webs. It comprises upper and 
lower electrodes and supplies abrasive 
particles from the current formed between 
the electrodes to the adhesive-coated 
fabrics. 

USPat 2,358,227 (Collins & Aikman 
1944): flocking adhesive-coated fabrics si- 
multaneously on two layers by establish- 
ing a pulsating, very frequently alternat- 
ing electrostatic field; leading the fabrics, 
facing one another with the adhesive 
layers; and introducing flock fibers into 
the space between the fabrics. 

USPat 2,334,648 (Ransburg/1943): a 
coating device. An electrostatic field is 
established, after which a siccative coating 
is sprayed on the passing material with a 
force insufficient to project the spray be- 
yond the opposite end of the field. 

USPat 2,173,032 (Behr Manning/ 1939): 
pile-surfacing materials by bringing an 
adhesive-coated fabric into a periodically 
alternating electric field. A uniform pile 
surface results as the fibers are oriented in 
endwise position. 


DYEING CELLULOSE ESTERS 
WITH INDIGOSOLS——— 

Incorporating Polyacrylic Esters 
in the Mass CA,07 


USPat 2,670,264 
(Du Pont——~Nebel-——Feb 25, 1954) 


The introduction to the current patent 
points out difficulties noted in vat dyeing 
cellulose acetate or other cellulose esters. 
The inventor states that customary proc- 
esses which partly comprise saponification 
of the esters or application of swelling 
agents have no commercial interest in this 
case. 
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It is suggested that the cellulose ester be 
modified in the spinning dope by the ad- 
dition of polymeric amino alcobol esters 
of acrylic or methacrylic acids prior to 
being dyed with solubilized vat dyes of 
the “Indigosol” group. Examples of the 
modifying agents are polydimethylamino 
or diethylamino acrylates. The term “In- 
digosols” as used here refers to all kinds 
of acid ester salts of leuco vat dyes mar- 
keted by various dye manufacturers. 

The method is not restricted to cellulose 
acetate filaments, as it can be applied to 
any material produced from other cellu- 
lose esters. 

Example: A fabric knitted from yarns ob- 
tained by modifying cellulose acetate with 5% 
of polydiethylaminoethylmethacrylate is dyed in 
dyebath of Indigosol O4B (solubilized 


tetrabromo indigo) containing 5% of anhydrous 


, 
a 1% 


sodium sulfate and 5% of glacial acetic acid at a 
bath ratio 40: 1. 
The dyeings are developed with 


The dyeing temperature is 
raised to 80° C. 
potassium dichromate and sulfuric acid, then 
neutralized and soaped. A strong blue dyeing 
effect fast to crocking, light and acid fumes is 
said to result. 

Among the references cited by the Pat- 
ent Office: 

USPat 2,552,404 (Ciba/1951): dyeing 
wool by impregnating with acid dyes and 
bringing the material into sudden contact 
with boiling dilute sulfuric acid [cf Am 
Dyestuff Repir 40, 715, (1951)}. 

USPat 2,376,891 (Du Pont/1945): pre- 
serving the affinity of wet-spun cellulose- 
acetate yarns for direct, acid and chrome 
dyes by impregnating the filaments in the 
gel state with a liquid containing 1-10% 
of polytriglycoladipamide. 

USPat 2,168,337 (Du Pont/1939): dye- 
ing cellulose with acid dyes (animalizing) 
by incorporating a water-insoluble amine 
polymer which is soluble in 2% acetic 
acid, eg, resinous polymeric amino esters 
of acrylic acids and various amino-substi- 
tuted methacrylates. 

Am Dyestuff Reptr 38, P172 (Luttring- 
haus/1949): a comprehensive report on 
dyeing leuco esters of vats (eg, Algosols) 
on wool. 

Further reference may be made to an- 
other method for modifying cellulose 
ester fibers by blending with highly poly- 
merized compounds, eg, the copolymer of 
vinyl methyl ether, and maleic anhydride 
(cf Swiss Pat 194,415 or Austrian Patent 
152,159 of Aceta GmbH). Yarns of this 
type, which contain acid esters, are said 
to have affinity for basic dyes; solubilized 
vat dyes are not mentioned in these 
patents. 


CORRECTION: Your attention is called to the 
fact that, on page 203 of the March 14th issue, 
the title for USPat 2,668,784 is incomplete. The 
full title should read “Flameproofing Cellulosic 
Solutions 


Material—Antimony-Titanium plus 


Organic Solvent”. 
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SUCCESSFUL COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


H M Corley, editor-in-chief; John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc, New York, N Y; 373 pp; $7.75 
This book, the result of the combined 

efforts of a group of well-selected com- 
mittees with representation from almost 
every large chemical company, explains 
the important principles of each essen- 
tial step in selecting promising new chem- 
icals and developing them, rapidly and 
successfully, to. full commercialization. 

A review of the growth of the chemical 
industry in North America and the part 
played by organized product development 
provides the background necessary for an 
understanding of the “Chemical Century” 
in which we now live. 

The contributions of specific groups 
representing internal and external sources 
of aid to the development program are 
investigated. “Internal” sources include 
groups concerned with management, 
chemical and marketing research, patents, 
engineering, market development, tech- 
nical services and sales; external aids in- 
clude consultants, universities and phil- 
anthropic institutes, industrial research 


A Study of the Weathering 
Characteristics of Cotton Fabrics 
Containing Inorganic Compounds: 
I——Chromic Oxide and Copper 
in Inorganic and Organic Forms 


G R F Rose and C H Bayley, Textile Research J 
24, 792-802, September, 1954 


The efficacy of various finishing treat- 
ments applied to cotton fabrics for the 
purpose of imparting resistance to the 
effects of outdoor exposure has been the 
subject of numerous investigations in 
recent years. While this work has related 
mostly to the needs of the armed services, 
the authors comment that the problem is 
one which has an important bearing in 
the general consumer field, in which 
there is a very large annual waste of 
fabrics, chiefly cotton, as a result of 
exposure outdoors to the complex circum- 
stances of deterioration usually referred 
to as “weathering”. 

A study has been made by the authors 
of the effect of outdoor weathering on 
unbleached and bleached cotton duck 
treated with a) oxides of chromium and 
iron and copper carbonate, singly and in 
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Book Keviews 


institutes, government agencies and trade 
associations. 

Other subject matter deals with samp- 
ling and tradenames; new product adver- 
tising, pricing, labeling, packaging and 
shipping; toxicology, safety and handling. 
In addition, a number of selected case 
histories of both successful and unsuccess- 
ful products are reviewed. 

In the concluding chapter, the personal 
characteristics of successful market devel- 
oping men are outlined as representative 
of the most important qualifications for 
commercial chemical development work. 
—RWE 


QUANTITATIVE ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS VIA FUNCTIONAL 
GROUPS———2nd Edition 


Sidney Siggia; John Wiley and Sons, Inc, New 

York, N Y; 227 pp; $5.00 

The revision of this excellent text on 
the determination of organic compounds 
via the characteristic functional group has 
been brought about by the rapid develop- 
ment of this field of analysis. The form of 
the first edition has been maintained in 


ABSTRACTS 


mixtures, b) oxides of chromium and 
iron aftertreated with copper-containing 
organic fungicides — viz, copper naphthe- 
nate, copper-8-hydroxyquinolinolate, and 
the copper salt of dehydroabiety! amine 
—and c) chromic oxide, copper-- 
hydroxyquinolinolate, and mixtures of 
these. A limited amount of data has been 
obtained with the above-mentioned inor- 
ganic treatments on lightweight cellulosic 
fabrics. 

The data have confirmed previous 
observations to the effect that the presence 
of chromium and copper, in inorganic 
form, confers on cotton duck marked 
protection against actinic breakdown of 
the cellulose and also prevents the severe 
loss of copper which, in the absence of 
chromium, occurs during weathering. 
These effects were also noted, in lesser 
degree, with chromium-treated fabrics 
aftertreated with copper-containing or- 
ganic fungicides. However, lightweight 
fabrics treated with inorganic chromium- 
copper showed considerably less resistance 
to actinic degradation, and underwent 
severe loss of copper. 

Sixteen references to the literature are 
cited. —WHC 
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order to provide useful procedures which 
may be applied directly from this text 
without reference to original papers. All 
the procedures. have been used by the 
author and were chosen to meet the fol- 
lowing standards: general applicability, 
simplicity, accuracy, and precision. 

In addition to the many methodic pro- 
cedure improvements, the text introduces 
two new features as a result of the many 
helpful comments generated by the first 
edition. A portion of the section on physi- 
cal methods is devoted to the use of phase 
diagrams in the identification of organic 
compounds in a mixture. The second new 
feature is particularly useful for instruc- 
tion in analytical chemistry because it 
considers the techniques and reasoning 
involved in developing new methods of 
functional group analysis or in making 
in known methods where the 
the literature 


changes 
methods as described in 
cannot be applied.—EPJ 


distributor for the 
which 
on page 118 of the February 14, 1955 issue of 
ADR, 250 Fifth 


Avenue 


American 
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book entitled “Corrosion”, was reviewed 
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Drycleaning Rayon and Synthetic 
Fiber Fabrics 


LJ Davies, Textile Mfr 80, 466-7, September, 
1954, 


The two most important solvents used 
in drycleaning are white spirit (an inflam- 
mable petroleum solvent heavier than 
gasoline) and trichlorethylene (a non- 
flammable chlorinated hydrocarbon). 
These have different properties and need 
different types of plant and equipment. 
In the USA perchlorethylene is used in 
place of trichlorethylene. 

In general the drycleaner has little to 
complain about with most of the rayon 
and synthetic fibers used for garment 
manufacture. Viscose rayon is quite satis- 
factory; so is cellulose acetate rayon, al- 
though the cleaner has to be more careful 
with this fiber due to possible color 
bleeding. 

Printing methods usually produce colors 
having a high wet fastness and dryclean- 
ing fastness, but it is possible to find 
prints that lose color seriously during 
drycleaning. Certain azoic reds, for exam- 
ple, are completely soluble in trichlor- 
ethylene. This is seen more particularly 
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in prints made with resin-bonded pig- 
meots. In cases of blacks, browns, blues, 
and certain other colors, the results are 
satisfactory, but for reds and yellows 
drycleaning usually results in disaster. 

A great deal of fabric decoration con- 
sists of flock and metallic prints. The 
quality of such prints as far as drycleaning 
is concerned depends entirely upon the 
nature of the adhesive and the effect of 
atmospheric exposure, perspiration, and 
wear upon that adhesive. 

The real bogey of the drycleaner is 
rubber, which has a very important prop- 
erty known in the trade as “dry-stick”. 
Fortunately the use of rubber in belts 
has disappeared for the most part. 
Shoulder pads made from foam latex can 
usually be drycleaned quite satisfactorily, 
but the material can take fire spontane- 
ously during cleaning for reasons not yet 
apparent. 

Interlinings made from black canvas 
with low wet fastness can cause trouble, 
particularly during spotting operations. 
—WHC 


Durable Shrinkage Control* 
J A Woodruff, Dyer 112, 147-9, July 23, 1954. 


The speaker presented a study of 
shrinkage control and durability of finish 
on rayon fabrics, with emphasis on the 
Avcoset program. 

He reviewed various developments in 
rayon fabric shrinkage control, briefly 
discussing the “Definize” alkaline treat- 
ment; the use of glyoxal with an acid 
catalyst; early stages in the development 
of Avcoset; the Aquexformaldehyde proc- 
ess (using formaldehyde and a product 
described as a chelated polyvinyl acetate 
in the presence of an acid catalyst); Dan 
River's “X-2” (aldehyde product) process; 
the recently developed “Stanset D-12” 
(aldehyde condensation product) treat- 
ment; and the use of urea formaldehyde, 
melamine formaldehyde, and modified 
resins of these types. 

The speaker then gave details of the 
Avcoset process for durable shrinkage 
control, in which the rayon fabric is 
treated with a solution of Avcoset WS 
(cellulose ether) containing also formal- 
dehyde, sodium bisulfite (a catalyst), and 
sodium sulfate, Other additions usually 
needed to obtain the proper hand and 
appearance of the fabric are Avcosol 20 
(polyoxyethylene monosorbitan mono- 
laurate (to improve tensile and tear 
strength), polyvinyl alcohol (to increase 
crispness), and colloidal silica (for dry- 
ness of hand). 

The speaker also discussed the applica- 
tion of the Avcoset treatment to blended 
fiber fabrics, and described mechanical 
techniques of application, especially from 
the viewpoints of tension and relaxation. 
He said that it is possible to give excellent 


* Revd at the 1954 International Congress on 
Man-Made Fibers in Paris 
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shrinkage control w circular-knit orf 
tricot-knit rayon fabrics, but to date the 
experience on this kind of work has been 
limited. 

He pointed out that trials at the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp have shown that at 
least four of the formaldehyde-reactant 
shrinkage control processes can be com- 
bined with direct dye fixative preparations 
to produce fast dyeings—WHC 


How Flash Aging Speeds Vat 
Printing 
J W Ogletree, Textile World 104, 82-5, 262-8, 
September, 1954. 

Flash aging, which takes only 10-30 
seconds, transforms vat printing into two 
high-speed operations. Other advantages 
include lower initial cost of the ager, less 
floor space, lower dye costs because of 
increased color yields, wider range of 
dyestuffs possible, and ability to store 
printed fabrics before aging and washing. 

The vat dye is printed with a neutral 
thickener (a low-solids gum without 
reducing chemicals), dried, and batched. 
The goods can then be stored for an 
indefinite period if necessary. To finish 
the process, the printed goods are padded 
with a solution of caustic soda and sodium 
hydrosulfite and then flash-aged at 218- 
230°F for 10-30 seconds. 

The ager is in tandem with an oxidiz- 
ing and washing range, and the only 
limits to production speed are dyestuff 
reduction, oxidation, and washing and 
drying capacity. Fabric weight deter- 
mines the balance of these factors. 

The biggest obstacle in the process is 
keeping the outlines sharp and _ the 
ground areas clear. 

The author gives full instructions for 
carrying out the various operations, 
together with necessary precautions to be 
observed, In particular, the oxidation 
after aging requires a special set-up, as 
the vat dye is completely soluble at this 
stage and is subject to migration or mark- 
off if not handled properly. 

Factors that should be considered in 
selecting a suitable thickener are outlined. 

Care must be taken in selecting a range 
of vat dyes that are adapted to the flash- 
aging process. This process opens up a 
much broader selection of vat dyes than 
are presently usable in conventional 
printing. Many of the dyeing colors are 
satisfactory. Vat-dye producers are screen- 
ing their lines to pick the most appro- 
priate dyes. 

With the many advantages possible, the 
author believes that flash aging is destined 
to make rapid strides —WHC 


How the Flammable Fabrics Act 
Affects You 


M London, Textile World 104, 55-8, 298-302, 
September, 1954. 


On July 1, 1954, the Flammable Fabrics 
Act went into effect. The act, designed to 
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ban from the market certain types of 
fabrics that are dangerous because of 
their unusually flammable nature, affects 
principally producers of finished apparel 
fabrics. However, it can, under some cir- 
cumstances, apply to commission finishers, 
producers of grey goods, and manufactur- 
ets of nonapparel tabrics that can be used 
for clothing. 

Finished fabrics and loom-finished fab- 
rics used for the following purposes come 
within the scope of the Fiammable Fabrics 
Act: 


Outerwear or underwear 
Hats, where the fabric is part of a covering 
for the neck, face, or shoulders 

Gloves that are more than 14” long or are 
afhxed to another garment 
that hosiery or tw 


Foot wear constitutes 


afixed to or part of another garment 


Excluded from the act are fabrics used 
for the following apparel purposes: 


Interlinings or other unexposed parts of 
wearing apparel. 

Hats, 
those listed above 


gloves, and footwear other than 


It is illegal to produce a finished fabric 
so highly flammable as to be dangerous 
when worn by individuals. Testing re- 
quirements for determining the degree 
of flammability have been simplified by 
the incorporation of tests for classes of 
fabrics. With these tests, a manufacturer 
need not test many of his fabrics but 
instead may use the published results of 
tests already performed on his particular 
class of fabrics. However, if published 
results of class tests are not available, he 
must perform his own tests. 

Fabrics are classified generally into 
plain-surfaced fabrics and raised-surface 
fabrics. A plain-surfaced fabric may have 
a fancy woven, knitted, or flock-printed 
surface a raised-surface fabric has an 
intentionally raised fiber or yarn surface 
such as a pile, nap, or tuft. Classes are 
further broken down by fabric weight 
and type of raised surface. 

The testing and guarantee procedures 
required under the act for each of these 
various classes are summarized in a long 
chart accompanying the article. 

It is the responsibility of every manu- 
facturer to find out precisely how each 
of his fabrics is affected by the Flammable 
Fabrics Act, and exactly what he must 
do and avoid doing to stay out of trouble. 
—WHC 


Level Dyeing with Afterchrome 
Dyes 
I D Rattee, | Soc Dyers Colourists 70, 347-54, 
August, 1954 
The rate of dyeing of the unchromed 
afterchrome dyes has been determined 
under different dyeing conditions. It is 
considered that the sudden increase in 
exhaustion which occurs with many after- 
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chrome dyes when formic or sulfuric 
acid is added to the bath towards the 
end of the dyeing to clean the bath prior 
to chroming is disadvantageous, and that 
the rate-of-dyeing properties of the dyes 
in dyebaths sufficiently acid from the com- 
mencement to effect satisfactory exhaus- 
tion are sufficiently good to achieve level 
absorption of dye. It has been found also 
that the rate of leveling of the unchromed 
dyes in the presence of all the acid 
necessary to exhaust them is in general 
superior to that of the level-dyeing acid 
dyes. A method of classifying the level- 
dyeing properties of the unchromed after- 
chrome dyes has been worked out using 
well-known dyeing acid dyes as 
standards. 


two 


The properties of the afterchrome dyes 
during chroming and those of potassium 
dichromate itself have been examined. It 
has been found that the majority of the 
chrome dyes are chromed 
rapidly. It has not been possible to con- 
Gaunt’s findings that dyes will 
preferentially migrate during chroming 
onto heavily chromed parts of the wool. 
It has been found that the alkali formed 
due two reduction of dichromate has an 
effect sufficiently powerful to cause de- 
sorption of absorbed ions, and it is con- 
sidered that uneven chrome absorption 
may Cause uneven desorption, rather than 
uneven absorption, of dye ions. Some 
recommendations are made for improving 
the chroming stage of dyeing. 


extremely 


firm 


Although only British dye names are 
mentioned in the text, the various tables 
showing the rate of exhaustion, leveling, 
color development, etc, of different dyes 
should be of considerable interest to 
American readers as well —WHC 


Dyeing of Fabrics Made from 
Fibro and Blends Containing 
Fibro 

] Textile Inst 45 

1954 


R A MeFarlane, P595-409, 


August, 


Preferred conditions of scouring, dye- 
ing, and finishing of fabrics made from 
100 percent Fibro yarns are discussed, 
and methods are outlined which are least 
likely to develop potential faults or give 
undue prominence to faults which may be 
present in the grey fabric. 


Attention is called to the importance 
of understanding and controlling all 
processes, and in particular those asso- 
ciated with chemical finishes, such as 
crease-resistant finishes. It is maintained 
that finishes of this type can be and are 
used to improve the average general 
performance of suitably constructed fab- 
rics, but if applied unintelligently or 
without appreciating their limitations, 
they are liable to lower the grade of the 
fabric. 
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Similarly, conditions of processing 
fabrics made from blend yarns containing 
Fibro are discussed, and some of the 
necessary modifications of processing con- 
ditions due to the presence of Seraceta, 
Fibrolane, and nylon are outlined; it is 
suggested that a rational approach to the 
processing of fabrics made from blend 
yarns with Fibro is one based on experi- 
ence and appreciation of sound processing 
methods for fabrics made from 100 per- 
cent Fibro yarns, and a knowledge of the 
physical, chemical, and dyeing properties 
of the other fiber. 


American readers 
British nomenclature should note that 
“Fibro”, “Seraceta”, “Fibrolane”, and 
“Fibroceta” are the registered trademarks 
under which Courtaulds Ltd sells its 
viscose rayon staple, bright acetate yarn, 
casein fiber, and acetate staple fiber, 
respectively.—WHC 


unfamiliar with 


Specification and Labeling of 
Colorfastness for the Consumer 


J} A van der Hoeve, J Textile Inst 45, P4s-25 
August, 1954 


The author discusses whether there is 
a demand for a label 
and whether such a label is desirable or 
practicable. He gives as possible advan- 
tages the fact that the label would give 
the consumer and bona fide textile manu- 
facturer protection against inferior dyeing, 
and that it would meet the wishes of the 
public. 


of colorfastness, 


These advantages are offset by certain 
drawbacks: dyeings made with dyes of 
the best classes are often expensive and 
frequently difficult to manufacture; due 
to changes in fashion, a fabric containing 
expensive dyes may not be salable in a 
few months; it would be impossible to 
use the same label for all fibers; dyeings 
made with the fastest dyes known may 
still be improperly treated by 
sumer; and the use of a fastness label is 
likely to cause the public to raise its all- 
round demands for fastness to a level 
that the chemical industry yet 
attain. 


the con- 


cannot 


The author points out that, if fabrics 
are to carry a label guaranteeing fastness, 
the classes of dyes to be chosen must 
include a sufficient range of colors to 
enable dyers to produce all the fashion- 
able shades. This he says is not yet 
possible. He also comments that the fast- 
ness of some dyes is greatly influenced by 
the finish applied to the fabric. 


He concludes that, in spite of the objec- 
tions that can be raised against a fastness 
label, it is desirable to satisfy the needs 
of the public and institute an interna- 
tional fastness label. For the present this 
can be applied only to cellulose fibers, 
but as soon as the chemical industry has 
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made sutncient progress it should be 
extended to other fibers as well. Only 
the very best dyes, applied by the best 
methods, should be used. Further, it is 
desirable to institute universally accepted 
international fastness tests. 


He points out that if an international 
label is to be instituted and maintained, 
this will involve an international super- 
visory body to select the dyes that are to 
be considered for the label, and to deter- 
mine the conditions under which the label 
may be used.—WHC 


Quality Control in Textile 
Processing: Acetylation 


A Webster, Textile Mfr BO, 75-8 


1934 


February, 


In the manufacture of cellulose acetate, 
the object of the acetylation process is to 
dissolve the cellulose of the cotton linters 
into molecular chain divisions 
unite these molecules with molecules of 
acetic acid. It is a striking fact that 
modern science cannot acetylize cellulose 
to the required degree in one industrial 
process. The desired amount of acetyla- 
tion required commercial cellulose 
acetate is that at which the cellulose shall 
have an acetyl content of 53-54 percent, 
ie, that the cellulose molecule will gain 
6O percent in weight by the addition of 
acetic acid. 
fully acetylize the cellulose so that it has 
an acetyl content of 60-62.5 percent, and 
then to subtract reduce, the 
acetyl content to 54 percent by a second 


and to 


for 


In practice, it is necessary to 


from, or 


process. 


Another way of expressing this is to 
consider every three glucose residues of 
the cellulose molecular chain as a unit, 
and to say that cellulose acetate requires 
seven acetyl groups per unit. The indus- 
trial method is to take away nine hydroxyl 
groups from the unit and to replace them 
with nine acetyl groups, and so make 
triacetate. The latter is reprocessed so 
that two acetyl groups are taken away 
and replaced with two hydroxyl groups. 
The resulting solution is cellulose acetate 
with seven acetyl groups per unit of three 
residues. At the 1954 Textile 
Institute conference, Dr Finlayson said 
“It may therefore be taken that, in the 
molecular chain of commercial cellulose 


glucose 


acetate, one glucose residue in every three 
is, on the average, fully acetylated, while 
the other two each contain two acetyl 
groups and one hydroxyl group.” 


Further discoveries may lead to some 
method of making industrial cellulose 
acetate in one process, but at present it 
is necessary to make chloroform-soluble 
triacetate first, and then two modify this 
by hydrolysis to acetone-soluble cellulose 
acetate. 


The author gives full details of the 


acetylation process —WHC 





Secrets—— 
(Continued from Page 247) 


he withdrew to a house in the country 
and resolved to make amends by revealing 
all he knew for the good of mankind. 
The resule was the first part of his secrets. 
Within a few years other authors made 
additions w Alexis’ original work. By 
1560 there were four parts and the 
amount of information on dyeing alone 
had increased from one formula for dye- 
ing red with Kermes to several pages of 
formulas for dyeing a range of colors. 


While our prime interest in Alexis’ 
book of secrets might well be only the 
formulas on dyeing and related subjects, 
the full flavor of the work and a feeling 
for the combination of exact knowledge 
and useless superstition of the age can 
only be obtained by perusal of the whole 
work. Alexis’ volume might well be a 
reader companion on many a dull evening 
for it is full of laughs and surprises. As 
we thumb the pages, we are jolted by a 
formula which sounds like one of our 
modern day developments and then recoil 
in disgust at a recipe containing lizards, 
crocodiles and bear grease. 

For our examination the English edition 
of 1615 is particularly satisfactory, for by 
this time all of the important additions 
to Alexis’ original work had been made. 
The title alone gives an idea of the won- 
derful things to be found within. The 
title page proclaims “The Secrets of 


Alexis; containing many excellent remedies 
against divers diseases, wounds and other 


accidents, With the manner to make 
distillations, parfumes, confitures, dyings, 
colours, fusions, and meltings. A worke 
well approved, very necessarie for every 
man. Newly corrected and amended, and 
also somewhat more enlarged in certaine 
places, which wanted in the former 
editions. 


More detailed ideas of the marvelous 
things contained in Alexis may be obtained 
by examining the index table at the end 
of the volume. For example, under D, 
which contains the references to dyeing, 
we find these subjects listed. Deafenesse: 
Decoctions for the mouth and teeth and 
for the stomacke: Diseases that be secret 
in man. How to know them: For the Dis- 
senterie: Devices to be made upon roses 
and violets: Diamonds. How tw counter- 
fet: To cause that no dogges shall barke 
at one, that they shall never be mad: 
Remedies for them that be bitten by mad 
dogs: To keepe them from fleas: To heale 
the maunge in them: Dreams to cause 
them seeme marvellows: To cause one to 
see whild beasts in his dreame: Drinke 
for the stomacke, for the dropsie, for 
short winded men, for the plague, to 
cause one to sweate, for the French poxe: 
And finally; To die bones, bristles, haire 
of man, horne, yvorie, silke, skins, wood, 
meats leather, threed, yarne or linnen 
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cloth, browne, blew, red and russet. 


Among the hundreds of subjects listed 
under other letters we find: How to re- 
store the appetite: How to keep ants out 
of fig trees: A remedy for a pain in the 
back: how to make bait for fish, wild 
geese, ducks or other fowl: how to refine 
borax: how to purge the brain: how to 
restore lost color to cloth: how to ripen 
cucumbers; how to make a fat person 
lean: how to make flax as soft as silk: 
how to make hair grow on bald head: 
how to be safe from enchantments. How 
to harden knives: how to remove pimples: 
a recipe for lunacy in children caused by 
a worm: How to dye skins with madder: 
How to cast metals: How to counterfeit 
pearls: how to sublime quicksilver: how 
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to get rid of sadness: how to make soaps 
of various kinds: How to remove spots 
from cloth: how to make sore teeth fall 
out: a remedy against thunder: a remedy 
to cure ulcers: how to remove warts: 
how to keep wine: Remedies for women’s 
ills and finally, how to make ink and 
how to color iron. 

The final full flavor of the work re- 
quires a reading of the full text of some 
of these recipes. For example, “sope of 
Naples” is prepared as follows: “Take 
beares grease, or the tallowe of a cowe, 
or yonge calfe, or of a kidde, a pound, 
put it in a vessell of earth well leaded: 
and after you have well strained it put 
upon it with discretion nor too much nor 
too little of sopemakers lie, the first, best 
and strongest of three sortes that they 
use called the maister lie, keepe the said 
grease in the heat of the sunne, mixing 
it well there, and likewise in the night 
abroad in the aire: but take heede that 
there come no water foit. When you see 
that it is somewhat drie, put to it againe 
as much as shall neede of the second and 
third lie mixed together which sopemakers 
use: rub a little upon your hand being 
cleane, and if it make a froth, it is a 
token it is made.” 

A textile cleaner is made as follows. 
“Take purging sope or soft sope and 
incorporate it with the ashes of vines 
finelly sifted, as much of the one as of 
the other: then putting among the said 
pouder roch allume burned, and the drie 
lees of wines called tartre, well beaten 
into pouder, incorporate ali well together 
and make thereof little round apples or 
balles, which you may use to take out 
spots of any garment.” 


“A very good water to make the face 
appeare of the age of five and twentic 
yeares,” is made as follows: “Take a couple 
of calve’s feet, seeth them in 18 pound 
of river water, until half be consumed, 
then put to it a pound of rice, let it seeth 
with crums of fine manchet bread steeped 
in milk, two pound of fresh butter, and 
the white of ten new laid egs, with their 
shels and all: set all those things to 
distill, and into the water that shall come 
of it put a little campher and such a rine 
alome, and you shall have an excellent 
and noble thing of it.” 


Spots and pimples are removed from 
the face with the following concoction. 
“Take greene lizards quicke, and boil 
them in oile until the third part be con- 
sumed. Straine this, and put to it white 
ware and then make thereof an ointment, 
wherewith you shall often times anoint 
your face.” 


A solution Aor cleaning the hands of 
dyers after Avorking is made as follows. 
“Take the lucie of lemon with a little 
baie salte, and wash your hands with it, 
and let them drie of themselves: wash 
them againe and \you shall finde all the 
spotes and stainiggs gone.” Alexis also 
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says that “it is also very good against 
the scurfe or scabs.” 

The dyeing of crimson on silk accord- 
ing to Alexis was carried out as follows: 
“First cut in sunder or scrape hard sope 
small, and melt it in common water, then 
tack your silke in a linen bag, or of fine 
canvas and thin, and put it in a kettle 
with the said water and sope. Let it boyle 
halfe an houre, stirring it that it cleave 
not to the kettle, then take it out and 
wash it in salt water and after in fresh 
water. Take also for everie pound of 
silke a pound or more of roch alome 
alaid in cold water and see there be water 
enough, into the which you shall put the 
said silke without any bag, and without 
setting it on the fire, leaving it so the 
space of eight houres: then take it out 
and wash it in fresh water, and after in 
salt water, then againe in fresh water, 
and let it not dry but put it wet as it is 
in a kettle with the crimson (kermes), 
well stamped and sifted, that is to say, 
three ounces for every pound of silke. 
If you will have the silke of a higher 
colour take foure ounces of it, boyle it 
in as much water, as will cover the silke, 
and that the water be above foure or five 
fingers high, and for each pound of the 
said crimson you shall put in three ounces 
of small galles of istria, well beaten into 
powder: or in steede of them, you may 
put in halfe an ounce of arsnicke crista- 
line, which wil make the colour fairer, 
but it is dangerous because of the smoke, 
and all inconveniences that may happen 
where such water may fall. And when 
it beginneth to boyle, put into it your 
silke prepared and ordered, as is aforesaid, 
and let it boyle a quarter of houre. 
Finally take it off and let dry in the 
shadow, and you shall have an excellent 
thing.” 

Silk is bleached as follows, “Take brim- 
stone and burne it, and hold the silke 
over the smoke of it, and it will incon- 
tinent waxe white. Also if you will have 
a rose of divers colours, hold him over 
the smoke of brimstone burning and it 
will be red, white and crimsin, and will 
be faire: but it shall loose his sweet savor.” 


Alexis’ recipe for making hair grow 
upon a bald head seems simple enough. 
“Ye shall take oyle of tartre, and warme 
it, and rubbe your head with it, or other 
places where you will hair shall growe 
and within eight or ten daies the haries 
will come forth as thicke as before, and 
not onelie make those haires to grow 
which be fallen, but also maketh other 
to encrease more than there was afore: 
and which is more, if you rub the palme 
of your hand with it, haires will grow 
there as well as in any other place.” 


“To be assured from all 
sorcerie and enchantment,” one only need 
“take squilla, and tie it upon the princi- 
pall gate or doore of your house, and 
you shall assure all the inhabitants in it 


and safe 
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from all sorcerie and enchantment: and 
this squilla assureth and keepeth all plants 
and trees that are about the house where 
it is planted or set from all noisomnesse 


and infection of the ayre.” 
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If lightening or winds worry one then 
Alexis advises that “in the place where 
there is tied the skin of a beast called in 
Latin, hyena, or of a cocodrille or of a 
hippopotame, or of a sea calfe or seale, 
the lightening, tempest and thunder will 
never fall there or likewise upon a bay 
or fig tree.” 

To make flaxe as soft as silke, “take 
what quantity of flax you will that is 
good and faire and kembe it as readie 
to be spunne; then take fresh and recent 
calves dung as much as will suffice to 
paste over the said flaxe and let it be 
well washed after it has remained five or 
six houres so soaked and covered with 
the dung, and it will be as soft as silke, 
and may be spun as fine as a man will.” 


One of Alexis’ preparations for remov- 
ing hair would certainly work but is 
probably more suited for dehairing animal 
skins than for use on a human being. 
Nevertheless Alexis advises that, “To get 
away the haire from what place you will 
take foure ounces of fresh quick lime, 
an ounce of orpiment in powder, a pottle 
of strong lie, and put all this into a pot 
and put to it the said powders and boile 
it so long untill it wax thicke, or els dip 
a ducks fether into it, and if it pill or 
fall off, then is it sodden, and mix it 
oftentimes, and in seething it will wax 
into a body or masse, then keep it in a 
pot leaded within, and when you will 
spread it abroad handsomly and lay it 
with measure upon the place where you 
will the hair shall fall off.” 


To take out ink spots from woolen or 
linen cloth, “take the iuice of limons, 
orenges or citrons and wet the spot with 
it divers times, letting it drie at everie 
time: this done wash it with hot water 
and it will go out. Use also white sope, 
with white vinegar, and the spot of ink 
will easily go out.” 


Alexis’ remedy against a scorpion sting 
requires that the victim be brave for he 
says, “If you can get the scorpion that 
did sting you, in cutting of his feet and 
his taile, and letting him die upon the 
place where he prickt you, he will draw 
all the venime unto him. Another scorpion 
will does the same beeing brused be- 
tweene two stones, and putting to it a 
little sage and salt.” 


A cough remedy seems similar to one 
that many of us were given as children. 
“Take a pound of fresh butter without 
salt, three yelks of new laide egges, two 
ounces of the flour amylum and an ounce 
of sugar melted in the water of violets 
mingle all together and stir it always 
until it be well seasoned and of a good 
It is a good remedy which may 


serve you as well instead of meat as of 


taste. 


medicine.” 


As can be seen from an examination of 
the few formulas related to textiles given 
above, Alexis seems to he on sound tech- 
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In the third part of the ‘Secrets’ there 
is a special section on removing spots and 
stains from textiles and also a section 
giving some of the earliest formulas for 
dyeing linen with alum mordants. Both 
sections are actually a translation, almost 
word for word, of a little book of secrets 
on removing stains and dyeing linen 
which had appeared in Mayence in 1532, 
and which book was probably the first 
book of secrets devoted solely to ‘textile 

". While I hope wo discuss in 

at some future date this rare 

Mayence book, which is in my possession, 

an outline of its salient points as given 

in Alexis are needed to complete our 
ry. 

The first section bears the title “Certain 
receiptes containing the manner how to 
take out quickly with water or lie, with- 
out hurting anything, al manner of spots 
of garments of cloth, velvet, silke, or 
other, whether they be spots of oile, 
grease, wine, or whatsoever they be.” 
There are 15 formulas given under this 
heading. For the most part the various 
formulas make use of solutions of potash 
and wine lees. Occasionally the materials 
are used together with alum. Grease or 
oil spots are removed with a solution of 
milk and flour or with a dilute potash 


solution. Wine spots are removed with 
potassium acid tartrate and the action of 
the sun. Ink spots are removed with the 
juice of citrus fruits. 

There seems to be no single chemical 
principle underlying the formulation of 
these spot removers. For the removal of 
oil and fats, the use of alkalies is obvious. 
The addition of alum to many of the spot 
removers might be useful in fixing the 
colors on the goods while removing the 
spot. It is also interesting to note that 
in this section soap is not used as a spot 
of stain remover whereas in the first part 
of Alexis’ work it is used for such a 
purpose. 

The section on dyeing is entitled “Divers 
Waies to die threed, yarne, or linnen 
cloth, teaching how to make the dying 
of colours and also to die bones and 
hornes, and to make them soft, into what 
forme and fashion a man will.” There are 
also 15 recipes given under this heading. 
Linen, is dyed a ‘sad browne’ with the 
use of saffron. No alum is used in the 
formula and obviously the color would 
not be very fast. There are three formulas 
for dyeing linen blue. The first is based 
on dyeing in a solution of a berry extract 
together with alum. A second blue is 
obtained by using copper acetate as the 
mordant together with an extract of 
Brazil wood. (It is interesting to note 
that at this time Brazil wood referred to 
a red wood obtained from the Orient 
and not to the wood from Brazil which 
came into prominence at a later date.) 
A third blue is prepared with a solution 
of woad and alkali but no explanation 
is given of how the woad is reduced and 
put into solution. 

There is no mention of the use of 
madder in this section for dyeing reds. 
All red formulas are based on the use of 
Brazil wood extract and alum. The 


formulas for dyeing wood and bones 
are similar. 

In conclusion, we must remember that 
in Alexis’ time there were comparatively 
few materials to work with and there was 
little true scientific knowledge or under- 
standing. If occasionally we doubt him 
or question his advice we should think 
of his admonition to us which he penned 
in his 83rd year in 1555. “I have these 
daies past (taken partly out of my bookes 
and partly out of my memorie, all those 
that came to hand) made a collection of 
such as I am certaine to be true and 
experimented, not caring if some of them 
be written or printed in any other books 
and the reader shall now be assured, under 
the affirmance of my faith: for truly I 
will not set myselfe, being in the age 
and disposition, both of bodie and minde 
that I am now in, to write fables or lies, 
that should continue alwaies. If the reader 
should perchance finde that the thing 
would not take effect according to his 
contention, let him take heed that he 
abuse not himselfe in the confection of 
them, and to begin againe with more 
diligence. Assuring himself, that there is 
nothing in this booke, but it is true and 
experimented.” 
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GENERAL CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


amesican f SOCIETY FOR TESTING 


58th Annual Meeting—J 26- 1, Chal- 
tente- Heddon Hol Atlante City, hy. ‘ 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 


OF TEXTILE 
OLOURISTS @ 
Section ) 


CHEMISTS (Quebec 


Symposium: Apr 15 (Ciba Company's Confer 
ence Room, Montreal, Que) 


aon events: (all at the Sheraton-Mount Royal 
we A Apr 21- . (Textile Exhibi 
fa & 


19th —— a ry oe A a 23 
18 anual Golf 


ner) ; 
DELTA KAPPA PHI FRATERNITY 
us 1955 Annual Convention—April 29-30, L 
ass. 


DEUTSCHE GESELLSCHAFT FUR CHEM. 
ISCHES APPARATEWESEN 


Achema XI—May 14-22, Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany. 
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DRYSALTERS CLUB OF NEW ENGLAND 
ane 29 (Hotel Vendome, Boston eee)! =e 

24 ———- achusett Country Club, W - 

ston, Mass 

THE FIBER SOCIETY 


Meeting—May 4-5, Me 5 Sateme Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala 


Fall Meeting—Sept “ 
Inetiente of Technology, C: 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION 
2nd Exhibition—June 25-July 10, 1955, Brus- 
sels, Beigium. 


1955. Massachusetts 
Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL WOOL TEXTILE RE- 
SEARCH CONFERENCE 


es, 955—8 . Melbourne, 
a ag Tg ydney e 


HATIORAL ASIC ATION oF HOSIERY 

ANUPACTURERS. K ED OUTER- 

WEAR ASSOC ATION, ‘THE UNDER- 
WEAR INSTITUT 


42nd Knitting Arts Diiiehais nin 25-29, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N J. 


and 
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WATieSAL COTTON COUNCIL OF 
1955 Chemical Finishin t. Conference—Sept 20. 
21, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N J. 


PHI PSI FRATERNITY 
Annual Meeting—April 14-16, Beaconsfield Ho- 
tel, Brookline, Mass. 


PURDUE INDUSTRIAL WASTE CONFER- 
ENCE 


10th Conference—May 9-11, Purdue University, 
La ayette, Ind 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Apr 13, May 11, Sept 14, Oct 11, 
(Hotel Commodore, New York, N Y); 
(Outing The Greenbrier, White 

Springs, W Va). 


Nov 9 
June 9-11 
Sulfur 


TAPPI (Metropolitan District) 
Apr 12, May 10 (Fraunces Tavern, New York). 
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News of The Trade 


@ 25th Annual Meeting of TRI 


The 25th Annual Meeting of the Textile 
Research Institute, held last month at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N Y, at- 
tracted an impressive turnout of industry 
executives with an attractive 2-day pro- 
gram. 

Activities began on Thursday, March 
10th, with a morning session which fea- 
tured opening remarks by Milton Harris, 
chairman of TRI’s 25th Annual Meeting 
Committee; a review of TRI research in 
1954 by John H Dillon, TRI director; 
and an address “Textile Education at the 
Undergraduate and Graduate Levels” by 
Bertrand W Hayward, chairman of TRI’s 
Committee on Education. Richard D 
Wells, chairman of the Institute's General 
Research Advisory Committee, served as 
chairman of the session. 

Thursday's luncheon session, under the 
chairmanship of Sydney M Cone, Jr, TRI 
vice president, featured a talk by Hugh 
Comer, chairman of the board, Avondale 
Mills, on the subject: “Don’t Sell Cotton 
Short”. 

Linton G Ray, Jr, director of Du Pont's 
Textile Research Laboratory, served as 
chairman of the afternoon session, which 
included papers by Arnold M Sookne, 
Harris Research Laboratories, on “Chemi- 
cal Structure and Useful Properties of 
Textiles”; and Alexander Brown, Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Co, on “The Me- 
chanical Behavior of Fibers”. 


TRI trustees Richard T Kropf and 
Thomas G Hawley served as the respec- 
tive chairmen of Friday's morning and 
afternoon sessions, which featured the fol- 
lowing papers: “Operations Research”, 
Glen D Camp, Melpar, Inc; “Automation”, 
John Diebold, Automatic Control; “Con- 
trol of Appearance Changes Due to Soil- 
ing”, Patrick A Florio and E P Mersereau, 
Alexander Smith, Inc; and “Textiles with 
New Properties from Cellulose Triace- 
Reiner G Stoll, Summit Research 
Laboratories, Celanese Corp of America. 


tate”, 


Georges F Doriot, professor of indus- 
trial management at Harvard, took the 
industry's management to task during 
Friday's luncheon session with a hard- 
hitting address on “Business Management 
and the Future of the Textile Industry”. 
Prof Doriot was introduced to the gather- 
ing by P S Howe, Jr, president of Textile 
Research Institute. 

In conjunction with the meeting, four- 
teen firms exhibited a variety of equip- 
ment, fibers, dyes and fabrics in the West 
Ballroom during both days. 
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A F Schenck 


JR Schenck 


@ Schenck Organization to 
Represent McKiernan-Terry 
in South 

The Textile Division of McKiernan- 

Terry Corporation has announced the ap- 

pointment of the organization of John R 

Schenck and Alexander F Schenck as its 

representative with headquarters at 812 

Johnston Bidg, Charlotte, N C, covering 

the Carolinas, Virginia, West Virginia, 

Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 


The Messrs Schenck have had extensive 
experience in textile manufacturing and 
machinery sales. As McKiernan-Terry rep- 
resentatives, they will handle the sales of 
the Division's textile machinery, auxiliary 
equipment, repair parts, and new and re- 
built rolls for textile and paper mills. 


John R Schenck for the past 10 years 
has been Southern manager for Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc, with offices in Charlotte, 
and he will continue as a consultant for 
this company. 

Alexander F Schenck has been active 
in the textile finishing machinery field 
since 1946 as Southern sales agent for 
several textile machinery firms, which the 
new organization will continue to rep- 
resent. 


@ 10th Purdue Industrial Waste 
Conference 
The 10th Purdue Industrial Waste Con- 
ference, which will be held May 9-11 in 
Purdue Purdue 
Union, will feature approximately 


Memorial 
fifty 
papers on subjects dealing with industrial 
wastes and their treatment. 


University's 


Hotel reservations can be made at the 
Purdue Union Club, Fowler Hotel, Cedar 
Crest Hotel and Morris Bryant Hotel. 


The public is invited. Registration 
blanks may be obtained from Prof D E 
Bloodgood, Dept of Sanitary Engineering, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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@ Farbwerke Hoechst AG 
Increases Capitalization 
At a general meeting in Hoechst, West 
Germany, last month officials of Farb- 
werke Hoechst AG made the decision to 
increase the basic capital by DM 99,- 
300,000 (approx $23,642,857) bringing it 
up to a total of DM 385,000,000 (approx 
$91,666,667) by issuing new shares at a 
rate of 125%. 


It has been revealed by Prof Karl Win- 
nacker, president of the West German 
firm, that the new shares have been of- 
fered to present Hoechst stockholders at 
the rate of three new shares for each one 
held; in order to do this about DM 95,- 
400,000 worth of shares at face value are 
required. 


The amount realized by this issue is to 
be used for new investments, one of which 
will be the construction of an oil-cracking 
plant in the parent plant to provide the 
basic raw material for fully synthetic 
fibers and the new plastics. 


@ 4th Southern Municipal and 
Industrial Waste Conference 
The Fourth Southern Municipal and 
Industrial Waste Conference, under the 
auspices of the University of North Caro- 
lina, North Carolina State College, and 
Duke University, attracted a large audi- 
ence to Durham, N C, on March 41st for 
a 2-day program which had as its theme, 
“The Role of Water Resources in the Fu- 
ture of the South”. Duke University was 
this year's host, and all sessions were held 
at the University’s College of Engineering, 
Department of Civil Engineering, 


The session on textiles, Prof Nelson L 
Nemerow, presiding, featured the follow- 
ing papers: “Textile Waste Abatement 
Policies and Practices”, C Fred Gurnoham, 
head, Department of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Michigan State College; “A Solution 
to the Highly Alkaline Textile Dye 
Wastes”, Joseph C King, research director, 
Fairforest Finishing Co; and “A Solution 
to the Cotton Desizing Waste Problem”, 
Bruce W Dickerson, 
Hercules Powder Co. 


sanitary engineer, 


Proceedings of the 1953 and 1954 Con- 
ferences are available as follows: 19543— 
$1.00, Dr Daniel A Okun, School of Pub- 
lic Health, Univ of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N C; 1954—$1.50, Dr Nelson 
L Nemerow, Dept of Civil Engineering, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
NC. 
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NEW YORK———FRANK J SODAY (left), vice-president and di- 

rector of research of The Chemstrand Corp, Decatur, Ale, 

shows respectful interest in 8-month-old lion cub who high- 

lighted 51st annual benquet of world-famed Explorers’ Club at 

Weldort-Astoria Hotel. Dr. Sedey stands next to NELSON S$ 

KNAGGS, noted explorer and vice-president in charge of sales, 
The Hilton-Devis Chemical Co, Cincinnati. 


@ Celanese to Step-up Program 
of Fiber Applications in 
Industry 


A program for accelerating expansion 
of the industrial applications of its fibers 
in nonwoven fabrics, low pressure lami- 
nates, air and liquid filters, acoustical and 
heat insulation and special batting prod- 
ucts has been launched by Celanese Cor- 
poration of America. 

In support of the industrial fibers pro- 
gtam a pilot plant is being erected at the 
Burlington, N C, spun yarn plant for the 
purpose of evaluating, producing and sup- 
plying data for processes for fibers in vari- 
ous nonwoven constructions. A flexible 
operation, it will place the company in an 
improved position to work with customers 
in developing fiber outlets. 

At the outset, the special industrial de- 
velopment activity is to be concentrated 
on industrial applications of staple fibers 
produced by the company. Development 
work now being carried on with various 
companies producing mats, pads and non- 
woven fabrics is to be increased, and ne- 
gotiations opened with other industrial 
product manufacturers. 


e NVF Retains Industrial 
Design Consultants 


National Vulcanized Fibre Company, 
Wilmington, Del, has retained Donald 
Deskey Associates, New York industrial 
design consultants, to conduct a long 
range program of product research and 
development. 

National, one of the world’s largest 
producers of vulcanized fiber, manufac- 
tures the Kennett line of material han- 
dling receptacies for use in textile plants, 
laundries, etc. 
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Photo by James Pilkington, Riveredge Printers, Inc. 


RAYMOND W JACOBY (left), recently retired from Ciba Co, 
inc, and JOHN A PAWSON, recently retired from Bradford 
Dyeing Association, were honored at a social gathering and 


@ GAF’s Calvert City Plant 

General Aniline & Film Corporation's 
new $6,000,000 chemical plant at Calvert 
City, Ky, which is scheduled for comple- 
tion this year, will be the first installation 
in this country for commercial-scale man- 
ufacture of chemical preducts developed 
from acetylene at elevated pressures. 

Plans for the Calvert City project are 
following the successful operation of the 
company’s pilot plant at Linden, N J, 
which was erected in 1947. A total of ap- 
proximately 30 new products have been 
produced there as a development of a 
broad research program first undertaken 
at the company’s Central Research Lab- 
oratories in Easton, Pa, in 1942. 

Many features of the Linden pliant are 
included in the Calvert City plans. Pilot- 
plant production will be continued at 
Linden and new manufacturing processes 
will be tried there preliminary to the 
larger commercial-scale production at Cal- 
vert City. 

The Dyestuff and Chemical Division, 
which will operate the new plant, is one 
of General Aniline’s three principal divi- 
sions. In addition to the Linden plant, 
this Division also operates two others at 
Rensselaer, N Y, and Huntsville, Ala. 


@ International Wool Textile 
Research Conference 


Under the joint sponsorship of the Aus- 
tralian Wool Bureau and the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, an international wool textile 
research conference will be held this Sep- 
tember in three Australian cities. Of 
about three weeks’ duration, the confer- 
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dinner at the “‘Glenlyon Club” in Phillipsdaie, R |, by fellow 
members of the Napoleon Club on March 3rd. Mr Jacoby 
wes presented with a bound volume of his published popes 
and patents and Mr Pawson received a fishing outfit. Elliet 
Broadbent of Gienlyon Print Works, mentor of the Napoleon 
Club, presided as toastmester. 


ence will be of a purely scientific nature. 

Opening sessions will be held in Sydney 
but meetings will also be held in Mel- 
bourne and Geelong. Every endeavor will 
be made to allow visiting scientists to learn 
first hand of the Australian research effort 
in wool and related fields and something 
of the Australian wool-producing indus- 
try. With this object in view a tour of 
the wool-growing regions and other places 
of interest is planned with the conference 
sponsors meeting the cost of the tour, in- 
cluding accommodation. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Officer-in-charge, ASLO, 1800 
K Street NW, Washington 6, DC; or the 
Conference Secretary, Wool Textile Re- 
search Laboratories, CSIRO, 343 Royal 
Parade, Parkville N2, Victoria, Australia. 


@ Course in Electron Microscope 


A summer laboratory course in Tech- 
niques and Applications of the Electron 
Microscope will be given again this year 
from June 13-25 by the Laboratory of 
Electron Microscopy, Department of Engi- 
neering Physics, College of Engineering. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N Y. 

The course, under the direction of Prof 
Benjamin M Siegel, will have Professors 
Cecil E Hall of MIT and Robley C Wil- 
liams of the University of California as 
guest lecturers. It is designed to give 
members an intensive survey of basic the- 
ory and interpretation of results. The 
registration is limited so that ample facili- 
ties are available for each one to pursue 
laboratory work in his special field at an 
introductory or advanced level. 

Inquiries should be addressed wo Prof 
Siegel at the University. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Wechsler Goeptert Morrison 

The election of RALPH WECHSLER as president bas 
been announced by the Board of Directors of Nopco Chemical 
Company, Harrison, N J. He will succeed THOMAS A 
PRINTON, president since 1949. Mr Printon will continue to 
serve as chairman of the board. 

Prior to election as president, Mr Wechsler bad served as 
treasurer. He has been connected with the firm since 1921 
when he joined the company as a chemist. A few years later 
he became chief chemist and was responsible for manufactur- 
ing operations. He was elected to the board in 1927 and in 
1932 became treasurer. He will also act as chief officer of 
Metasap Chemical Company, a wholly owned subsidiary. 


Interchemical Corporation has announced the appoint- 
ment of WERNER F GOEPFERT as manager of the Technical 
Service Department, International Division, and the appoint- 
ment of HAVEN A MORRISON as a technical representative 
for the Textile Colors Division. 

Mr Goepfert was most recently personnel manager of 
Interchemical’s central research laboratories in New York. 
In his new position he will be responsible for technical co- 
ordination for Interchemical’s overseas affiliates and the manu- 
facturing organizations with which the corporation has 
agreements. 

Mr Morrison, who was formerly with Ciba Co, Inc in a 
sales and technical service capacity in New England, will 
now make his headquarters at Interchemical’s New England 
District offices at 11 Winthrop Ave, Pawtucket, R 1. Mr Mor- 
rison is a member of the Northern New England Section, 
AATCC, and the Drysalters Club of New England. 


KENNETH C JOHNSON bas been appointed technical 
manager of the dyes sales division of the Organic Chemicals 
Department, E 1 du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc. He succeeds 
CHARLES F SCHAUMANN, who retired on pension recently 
after 36 years with the company. 

HARRY F CLAPHAM was appointed assistant technical 
manager in the sales division, succeeding Dr Johnson, and 
HAROLD L SAGER succeeds Mr Clapham as manager of the 
textile section in that division. 

Dr Jobnson joined the Du Pont Company in 1937 as 4 
research chemist in the miscellaneous colors division at the 
Jackson Laboratory, Deepwater Point, N J. He bas worked 
in dyes since that time and on December |, 1954, was made 
assistant technical manager in the dyes sales division. 

Mr Clapham joined Du Pont in 1935 as a textile assistant 
at the Technical Laboratory. He was transferred to New York 
in October, 1953, as a sales supervisor in the dyes and chemi- 
cals division. In 1954 he was transferred to Wilmington as 
manager of the textile section. 

Mr Sager joined the company in 1942. In 1946 he be- 
came a dyestuff salesman located at Providence, R |, and was 
made assistant manager of that office in 1951. 
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PERCY R MEEKER has been named manager of finish- 
ing sales and a vice president of Bishopville Finishing Co, a 
subsidiary of Reeves Bros, Inc. His office will be at company 
headquarters at 54 Worth St, New York, N Y. 

WALTER KNOEPFEL has been elevated to the post of 
plant manager of Bishopville, with a new quality control 
plan set up under the joint supervision of both Mr Meeker 
and himself. 

Prior to joining Bishopville, Mr Meeker was associated 
with Attleboro Dyeing and Finishing Co as New York sales 
representative. Mr Knoepfel had been plant manager of 
Burlington Industries’ Altavista Finishing Plant at Altavista, 
Va. 

ALEXANDER G KOOS has joined Diamond Alkali 
Company as technical serviceman in the company’s electrolytic 
section. His office is at Diamond's Research Center at Paines- 
ville, Obio. 

Mr Koos came to Diamond from the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation, where he had been employed for the 
past six years. He last served them as manager of New Eng- 
land technical sales. 


GERALD LAXER, recipient of a 1951 Wool Bureau Fel- 
lowship for study at Leeds University, has been named to 
head the Bureau's program of science and technology. GILES 
E HOPKINS, technical director since the founding of the 
Bureau in 1949, resigned his post on March 31. 

A former research and development chemist for Alex- 
ander Smith, Inc, Dr Laxer recently completed three years of 
research in the Department of Textile Industries at Leeds, 
under Professors C S Whewell and J B Speakman. 

Dr Laxer’s appointment as technical director of the Wool 
Bureau became effective April |. In the post, he will initiate 
and coordinate research activities conducted under the Bureau's 
auspices, direct the dissemination of world-wide research find- 
ings on wool to all segments of the US wool industry, and 
work closely with industry groups in the application of tech- 
nological advances to modern wool processing. 

Mr Hopkins will announce his future plans at a later date, 


Five changes in the Industrial Chemical sales organization 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, have been announced, 

R C BOLTZ bas been appointed district sales manager of 
the Newark District. He had been district sales manager of the 
Buffalo District. 

G E KUEHN has been appointed district sales manager of 
the Buffalo District. He had been assistant district sales man- 
ager of the New York District. 

The following technical representatives have been trans- 
ferred: G S$ COOPER to the New York District from the 
Pittsburgh District, J] W LOCHER to the Pittsburgh District 
from the Indianapolis District, and B W HURLEY to the 
Indianapolis District from the Cincinnati District. 
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Lang Stevinson Halpern 

JOSEPH W LANG has been named manager of manu- 
facturing for the Dyestuff and Chemical Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. Dr Lang, who bad been director 
of research for the Division, will be succeeded in the latter post 
by MELVIN R STEVINSON, currently process development 
manager. Dr Lang succeeds WILLIAM L WALSH, who re- 
cently resigned. 

Dr Lang joined GAPF in 1943 after doing research and 
chemical engineering work for the Du Pont Company. He 
was manager of GAF’s Rensselaer plant for several years and 
was made research director in 1952. In the latter capacity be 
was in charge of the company’s research laboratories at Easton, 
Pa. 

Dr Stevinson bas been with General Aniline since 1935 
and before becoming divisional process development manager 
he directed vat color production at the Linden, N J, plant 
and was production manager there. 


B DAVID HALPERN has been named research director 
of the Borden Company's Chemical Division Research Lab- 
oratory at Philadelphia. He formerly was president of 
Monomer-Polymer, Inc, of Leominster, Mass, a research or- 
ganization acquired by Borden's last month. 

D F GOULD, formerly manager of the Philadelphia 
laboratory, has been transferred to Borden's New York office 
where he becomes assistant to W R MOFFITT, vice president 
and technical director of the Chemical Division. 

In announcing De Halpern’s appointment, Mr Moffit 
reported that the research activities of Monomer-Polymer are 
being combined with those already under way in the Phila- 
delphia laboratory and that government research is being 
expanded, This will broaden the base and improve the effi- 
ciency of the Division's research activity, he added. 


A EUGENE SCHUBERT has been named manager— 
engineering of General Electric Company's Chemical Materials 
Department, with headquarters at 1 Plastics Ave, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Upon bis arrival at the G-E Research Laboratory in 
Schenectady, N Y, in 1942, Dr Schubert was assigned to pio- 
neering research work on silicones. Subsequently he was 
engaged in the study of Permafils and given technical responsi- 
bility for operation of the Permafil pilot plant. During this 
period, Dr Schubert helped create plans for General Electric's 
new silicone plant at Waterford, N Y. On this project he 
aided in engineering design of the plant's distillation area. 
In 1945 be became bead of the Research Laboratory's Chemi- 
cal Process Section. 


ROBERT J POLACEK recently joined the sales develop- 
ment section of the Product Development Department of the 
Chemical Division of Celanese Corporation of America. Pre- 
viously, Mr Polacek was with the research division of the 
market development department of Wyandotte Chemicals 


Corporation. 
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Southern Dyestuff Corp, Charlotte, N C, bas announced 
the following promotions, effective immediately: T EDGAR 
WHITE, sales manager; FEASTER V TRIBBLE, manager, 
Sherdye sales; GEORGE L DOZIER, district manager. 

Mr White bas been with the company since 1937, for 
the past three years as chief technician. 

Mr Tribble, formerly manager, sales service—printing, 
will continue to supervise the sale and technical service of the 
company's products to the printing trade. 

Mr Dozier, 4 salesman for the company in the South- 
eastern territory for the past nine years, will continue to 
operate from Marietta, Ga, with an additional salesman, 
LLOYD R GREENWOOD, in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Personnel news of note from American Cyanamid Co 
during the latter part of last month included the following: 

Organic Chemicals Division——-M N GABOURY was 
named manager of manufacturing; F B MANKER was named 
manager of the Bound Brook, N J, plant; and R N PAULSON 
was named assistant manager of the Management Services 
Department of this Division. 

Textile Resins Department ALEXANDER L LOGAN 
has been named group leader of sales application; WILLIAM 
N NAKAJIMA, group leader of development; and GEORGE 
SWITLYK, group ‘eader of the Testing Section. 

Market Research Department IVAN Y T FENG, 
ROBERT M HENDERSON and JAMES B SMITH have been 
appointed senior market research analysts; DOROTHY LESH 
will serve as staff assistant. 

New Product Development Department LEONARD 
G TOMPKINS was appointed technical representative. 

J M DUCKETT has been appointed manager of the Tex- 
tile Resin Department of North American Cyanamid Limited. 


PRESTON H DAVID became assistant general manager 
of Riegel Textile Corp, Trion Div, on March 21st. Mr David 
thus returns to Trion where be began his career 15 years ago. 
He has been serving as managerial assistant at Ware Shoals 
Division since October, 1953. 


The appointment of FRANK ANDERSON as technical 
sales representative in Virginia and North Carolina for the 
Warwick Chemical Division of Sun Chemical Corporation 
was announced on March 17th. He is headquartered at 
Greensboro, N C. 

In his new position, Mr Anderson is responsible for the 
sale of all products of the Warwick Chemical Division, with 
particular emphasis on sales to the textile industry. He was 
previously technical sales representative for Warwick in New 
England. 


EPHRAIM FREEDMAN, manager of the Bureau of 
Standards of RH Macy & Co, Inc, bas been named manage- 
ment councilor, 


OBITUARY 


PERCIVAL MILLER 


pencivar “PETE” MILLER, who retired from General Dyestuff 
Corp in 1941 after 24 years’ service with the firm as a salesman, 
died recently after a long iliness in Millburn, N Jj. He was 62 
years old. 

Mr Miller attended Brown University and Williams College. He 
taught for one year at Philadelphia Textile School, was a veteran of 
World War |, and a member of AATCC. 

He is survived by his widow, a son, and three daughters. 
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e NEW PRODUCTS AND DEVELOPMENTS - 


CS! Surface Abrader 
@ CSI Surface Abrader 


Those laboratories desiring surface- 
abrasion or pilling tests will be interested 
in the CSI Surface Abrader, now available 
from Custom Scientific Instruments, Inc, 
Arlington, N J. 

The unit employs the surface abrasion 
feature of the CSI-Stoll Quartermaster 
Universal Wear Tester in a smaller in- 
strument at reduced cost. This was ac- 
complished by using smaller castings and 
eliminating the air pump, for which lab- 
oratory air source is a substitute. 

The CSI Surface Abrader is said to be 
capable of reproducing either unidirec- 
tional or multidirectional abrasion of uni- 
form intensity over the abraded area. The 
method consists of inflating the test speci- 
men by controlled air pressure and accu- 
rately controlling the pressure of the 
abradant on the specimen by means of 
dead weights. This surface-abrasion pro- 
cedure is said to make it possible to con- 
trol the tension of the specimen, the areas 
of contact, and the pressure between the 
specimen and the abradant, while mini- 
mizing disturbances which may arise from 
unevenness of specimen and interference 
of fabric debris. 


” 


@ Depcosol “L 


Depcosol “L", a newly developed soft- 
ener for the new blends, Orlon, Dacron 
and nylon, is said to have been found to 
be especially advantageous in the process- 
ing of knit goods fabrics. A small addi- 
tion of this softener is said to create a 
beautiful, full, soft and permanent hand 
on Orlon sweaters or knit goods. 

It is claimed that, because of the prod- 
uct’s excellent solubility, the technique of 
stock solutions can be eliminated. It may 
be added, in proper proportions, directly 
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into the dyebath or rinse bath, or it may 
be employed in package dyeing machines. 

Being cationic in nature, Depcosol “L” 
is compatible with cationic and nonionic 
finishes. 

Depcosol “L” is manufactured by De 
Paul Chemical Co, Inc, 44-27 Purvis Sct, 
Long Island City, N Y. 


@ Interest Increasing in New 
Swedish Pad-Roll Dyeing 
Machine 


The STF Pad-Roill Dyeing Machine, 
which is exclusively manufactured by AB 
Svenska Textilmaskinfabriken, Goteberg, 
Sweden, is generating increasing interest 
among European finishers concerned with 
continuous direct dyeing problems, ac- 
cording to Max J Weyl of Ernest L Frankl 
Associates, who recently returned from a 
6-week trip to the Continent to view the 
unit in operation. 


Ernest L Frankl Associates, sole agent 
in the United States and Canada for the 
machine, quotes a price of $25,000 fob 
Géteberg, with delivery ranging 
from 5-6 months. 


time 


The machine comprises the Rydboholm 
system of pad-roll dyeing, a high produc- 
process developed 
primarily for improved dyeing with direct 
especially for spun rayon and 
cotton fabrics, although it is reported 
that woolens and wool blends also have 
been successfully processed using neutral 
The system and the machine are 
the results of studies and experiments by 
N Lanqvist and C O Erikson at the Swed- 
ish firm, Rydboholms AB. Swedish patent 
13441 patents in other industrial 
countries cover the unit. 


tion semicontinuous 


colors, 


colors. 


and 


Working Method — The fabric, 
pretreated according to its properties, is 
continuously impregnated on the padder. 
The use of reasonable low bath tempera- 
tures and a small dye box combined with 
a high speed (normally 55-75 ypm for a 
4-oz cloth) reportedly eliminates substan- 
tivity effects while affording even color 
absorption. 


Immediately following impregnation, 
the goods are passed through a heating 
zone to be warmed up to the most suit- 
able temperature for the dyeing, accord. 
ing to the dyestuffs used, the type and 
weight of fabric, and the speed of the 
padder. The heating is effected by expos- 
ing the goods on both sides to infrared 
radiators, which can produce dyeing tem- 
peratures up to 212°F. The “warming up” 
of the goods can be adjusted by a regulat- 
ing transformer. 


Immediately after the warming up, 
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the goods are led into a fully closed 
chamber, where they are rolled up with 
a minimum of tension. The low tension 
is said to result in a saving of dyestuff, 
while affording the best appearance and 
levelness of color and maintaining the 
hand and character of the respective 
goods. The insulated rolling-up chamber 
has a direct connection to the warming- 
up channel. To prevent heat losses and 
condensation all inside walls are held at 
constant temperature. By the appropriate 
addition of steam to the chamber, a 
moisture-saturated atmosphere is main- 
tained so as to keep the temperature and 
moisture content of the rolled-up goods 
stable during the aging process. 

In a single chamber unit the batch 
beam, which runs on ball bearings, is 
mounted on a stand which is furnished 
with wheels in order to facilitate trans- 
portation. The back wall of the rolling- 
up chamber can be opened to allow pas- 
sage of the batch carriage. The batch 
stand, when moved into the right posi- 
tion inside the chamber, connects auto- 
matically with the driving shaft. After the 
whole batch is rolled up, the machine is 
stopped for a short period and the goods 
are separated from the connecting piece 
of cloth. The feed gap is closed. The 
chamber at this point is an air-tight room 
in which the full batch beam is left rotat- 
ing until the process is completed. 

The batch beam has a diameter of 
24”. This, coupled with the low tension 
during the rolling-up process, reportedly 
makes it possible to roll up very delicate 
fabrics up to a maximum batch diameter 
of 63” without exposing the inner layers 
to detrimental pressures. On the basis of 
the above-mentioned diameters the ca- 
pacity of the batch beam is about 6,500 
yards, figuring on a fabric weighing 
4 o2z/sq yd. 

It is claimed that the production of the 
machine can be materially increased by 
the use of additional dyeing chambers, 
which serve to rotate the already rolled- 
up batch beam up to the completion of 
the aging process, while a new lot is 
being processed in the main range. 

The machine is also said to be suitable 
to process comparatively small lots, pro- 
viding for a very fast change of the dye- 
stuffs at low loss of dye liquor. 

Other important advantages of the pad- 
roll machine include substantial savings 
in heat and floor space. 


The machine comes in two models for 
different widths, one for cloth widths up 
to 50” and a heat effect of 40 KW, and 
one for a width of 64” with a heat effect 
of GO KW. Both models are equipped 
with complete electrical installation and 
all control devices. 
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@ New Type Continuous Bleach 
Range in Continuous 
Production at Hanes Knitting 


An entirely new type of continuous 
bleach range for tubular knit goods, 
which boasts many exclusive features, is 
now in continuous 24-hour production at 
P H Hanes Knitting Co, Winston-Salem, 
NC. 

The new range was perfected using the 
combined facilities of Hanes Knitting, E I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, and Proc- 
tor & Schwartz, Inc. Du Pont cooperated 
in perfecting the chemistry of the process 
and Proctor & Schwartz designed the 
machinery. 

The operation is reported to be as fol- 
lows: The rolls of the grey goods are sewn 
together (in the cloth room) into con- 
veniently sized lots, and reach the range 
in trucks. These lots are sewn together as 
used, forming a continuous strand of 
cloth. 

The grey goods enters the No. | Proctor 
Con-o-matic Washer, consisting of four 
compartments, each with its own squeeze 
rolls. The first compartment has an en- 
closed chute into which the grey goods 
are piled. The weight of this pile of cloth 
forces the lower portion of the cloth 
under the liquor and accelerates wetting 
out. A small amount of wetting agent 
and detergent mixture is added to the first 
compartment. The other three compart- 
ments of this washer are used to scour 
and rinse the cloth. Descending tempera- 
tures are used, and the water is counter- 
flowed from the fourth to the first com- 
partment. The water entering this washer 
has already been used in the third or 
white washer and therefore is preheated. 

The No. 2 Proctor Con-o-matic Washer, 
also having 4 compartments, is used for 
fluorescent white dyeing followed by 
peroxide saturation. In order to do a 
thorough job on all weights of cloth, two 
compartments are used for each operation. 
The fluorescent dye is applied in the first 
two. In order to prevent any building up 
of impurities here, a small amount of dye 
liquor is removed from the second com- 
partment by a method which utilizes the 
pumping action of cloth passing through a 
squeeze oll. It is pointed out that this 
dye is not wasted as it is carried to the 


CONQMATIC WASHER 


View showing feeding and delivery of knit goods to and from No. 2 Proctor Con-o-matic 
Washer in continuous bleach range ts at P H Hanes Knitting Co, Winston- 
lem, N C. 


first washer where the cloth picks nearly 
all of it up. Application of the fluores- 
cent dye before bleaching is said to have 
produced level dyed cloth and made this 
operation unique. It is claimed that the 
full tinctorial power of the dyestuff is 
developed, and it is stated that the range 
can be stopped up to twenty minutes 
without damage to the cloth or any shad- 
ing due to prolonged immersion in the 
dye or bleach baths. 

After leaving the white dye, the cloth 
passes to the peroxide saturators (the third 
and fourth compartments in the second 
washer). While a single bath is said to be 
entirely adequate for light and medium 
weight cloth, a double bath reportedly 
insures thorough and uniform saturation 
of the heavyweight cloth. 

From the peroxide saturators the cloth 
passes to the Proctor conveyor steamer. 


This is an insulated chamber, with a stain- 
less-steel framework, supporting remov- 
able, factory-insulated panels. The height 
of the steamer is 15’-4” overall. 

The entire interior of the steamer is 
filled with steam which surrounds the 
cloth at all times. The steam is automat- 
ically controlled to the correct tempera- 
ture (212°F or less) by mixing air as re- 
quired to the steam supply. It is reported 
that no preconditioning of the steam is 
necessary. Use of a temperature in the 
neighborhood of 195°F is said to give a 
softer hand to knit goods. Softeners are 
said to be unnecessary on all qualities ex- 
cept the heaviest, where only a minimum 
is required. 

After the cloth enters the steamer, it 
passes first to a preheating scray. Here it 
is brought up to temperature before plait- 
ing down on the conveyor. This preheat- 


CONVEYOR STEAMER 
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for Applying 
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Schemetic of Proctor continuous Bleach range. 
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View showing Proctor Conveyor Steamer at Hanes Knitting. 
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ing scray also serves as a speed compen- 
sator, maintaining proper cloth syn- 
chronization. After preheating, the cloth 
passes through a plaiter and is piled onto 
a moving conveyor, which is hung in a 
catenary curve. Once piled on this con- 
veyor the cloth does not slide and is not 
otherwise disturbed for the duration of the 
steaming cycle. The conveyor advances 
slowly, requiring 14% hours to travel 
from the loading to the unloading points. 
The plaits are laid down in such a manner 
that the cloth does not rub against the 
stationary sides of the conveyor. It is re- 
ported that, since the cloth pile has been 
undisturbed, the discharge operation is 
smooth with complete absence of jerks or 
tangles, and since there is no relative 
motion between the cloth and the con- 
veyor, no hard crusty deposit is formed 
on the conveyor. This is said to have 
eliminated need for frequent cleaning and 
abrasion damage to the cloth. 

After leaving the steamer the cloth 
passes to the No. 3 Proctor Con-o-matic 
Washer, which also has 4 compartments. 
On its way through, the cloth dips into a 
prewash box, where about 30% of the 
chemicals is washed out. It then passes 
through the four compartments and out 
into trucks. Water is counterflowed 
through the washer to cut consumption. 

Throughout the entire range tension is 
kept to a minimum. Tensionless com- 
pensators are used where synchronization 
is necessary. Squeeze roll pressures are 
kept very low, except for the rolls pre- 
ceding and following the peroxide satu- 
rator compartments. Many tests are said 
to have proven that the stretch of tubular 
knit goods is directly related to squeeze- 
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roll pressures. While it would be possible 
to buiid tne range to do the same job with 
fewer washer compartments, it is pointed 
that higher-squeeze roll pressures 
would be required to get the same degree 
of processing, which would result in con- 
siderable stretching of the fabric. The 
results obtained in this installation at P H 
Hanes Knitting Co are said to justify the 
use of so many compartments. With the 
Con-o-matic principle the washers report- 
edly require no attention at all, and be- 
cause of the compact design of the range, 
floor area is kept to a minimum. 


out 


To conform to Hanes’ cutting schedule, 
the styles and weights of cloth are 
changed frequently each day. In spite of 
these changes the Proctor Continuous 
Bleach Range reportedly processes a con- 
stant weight of cloth per hour. To ac- 
complish this the operator refers to a chart 
in which are tabulated cloth styles, widths, 
and yards per minute operating speeds. 
The control panel sets the speed, which is 
indicated on an adjacent dial, and since 
the weight of the cloth processed per hour 
is constant, the fluorescent white and 
chemical feed rotometer settings need not 
be changed with each new style. 

Three men are required to operate the 
range. One at the feed end pushes up the 
trucks, sews the lots together, adjusts the 
range speed, adjusts the rotometers and 
Another at the de- 
livery end checks the No. 3 Proctor Con- 
o-matic Washer speed, loads the bleached 
cloth into trucks and pushes them away. 
The supervisor titrates the chemicals, dic- 
tates the speed, keeps records and mixes 
chemicals. 


checks temperatures. 
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The first and second washers, preheat- 
ing feed, and plaiter are driven through a 
DC range drive and are fully compensated 
to remain in synchronization. The steamer 
conveyor has a variable speed AC drive, 
but with constant cloth weight operation 
the speed is varied only a little. The No. 
3 Proctor Con-o-matic Washer is driven 
independent of the rest of the range, 
through a variable-speed AC drive. This 
is said to permit the feeding of a heavy 
weight cloth, for example, into the steam- 
er and a delivery of a light weight cloth 
simultaneously. 

The capacity is reported to be 30,000 
pounds per 24-day or better at operating 
speeds of up to 150 yards per minute. 
Cloth quality is claimed to be top-notch in 
every respect; whiteness, uniformity, 
shrinkage, absorbency, and hand. The 
total cost saving is said to be considerable 
and it is estimated that amortization of 
the cost of the range will require less than 
three years. 


@ New Features of Unitwash 
Washer-Extractor 


The Unit Wash Corp, Plainville, Conn, 
has added some special features to its 
Unitwash Combination Washer-Extractor 
which, it is claimed, makes them especially 
adapted to washing by the knit-goods- 
manufacturing trade. These machines, 
which have been in use for more than 
twelve years, are available in five sizes 
from 30- to 2000-lb capacities. 

UWC claims the following advantages 
are now inherent in the Unitwash: 


1) Washing speeds can be adjusted wo 
suit every type of knit goods, whether 
natural or synthetic. 


2) Water temperatures can be regu- 
lated to suit the particular type of knit 
goods being washed. 


3) Only one loading is necessary to do 
a complete job, and stretching and tear- 
ing are reduced to a minimum. 

4) Only half as much water is re- 
quired by the Unitwash method, and the 
entire operation is 30% faster in overall 
time as opposed to washing and extract- 
ing in separate machines, 

5) With the fully automatic models, 
cycling of water and adding of supplies 
are simplified. Air brakes help to make 
Unitwash easy to operate. 

6) Unitwash machines have a built-in 
overflow to prevent flooding of floors. 

7) Unitwash is a compact unit which 
takes up only 1/3 the space necessary 
for conventional wash wheels and ex- 
tractors turning out the same quantity 
of work. 


8) The 30-and 50-lb machines can be 
mounted without special foundation on 
wood floors. 
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MONAMINE SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS 
Mone i ° ed Chemical Division, Pater- 


RESINS AND LATICES FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY——__—Chemical Division, ear Tire 
Rubber Co, inc, Akron 16, Ohio———This 
booklet contains a listing of all the 
urers, thelr trode 
nomes, and where they may be , as 
well as a list of Goodyeor's district offices and 
. The booklet is divided inte the follow- 
ag ~A , and Letices, ee 
. , Warp Siz- 

|, Coating of 


and i Ld Good- 
Letices, Raw Met Suppliers, and Seies 


‘ 
ing 
Sitices. 
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as Stop Marks. These morks indicate the rate 
of the tetigue crack ond ere coused 
by increases in the applied toad. 


“$PEEDOMAX” TYPE H INDICATORS, RECORD- 
OLLERS————Leeds and North- 


tion, provide on range- 
ment of complete contro! systems. Specitications 
and standard renges tor ali models ore tabu- 
loted. “How te Order” instructions complete the 


SYNTERGE 750/25, 750/3, 750-—__—Colloids, 
Inc, 394-8 Frelinghuysen Ave, Newark 5, N 
———-Informetion in this technical bulletin is 
gaved oa "ee meee 25% product. 
ynterge i @ uct Gnd synterge 
7530/3, a 33-1/3% product. 

Synterge i¢ @ 


em 
agent. 
color-d , @ leveling agent, a pene- 
trent ond stobiliz agent. 

The mony textile uses for Synterge ore out- 
lined elong with a general chemical description 
of the product, its physical state and package. 


TECHNOLOGICAL USES OF HYDROGEN PER- 
OXIDE VAPOR————Becco Chemical Div, Food 
Mac and Chemical Corp, Station 8B, Buf- 
fale 7, Y The interesting possibilities 
thet exist for the technological use of hydro- 
gen peroxide vapor and meons of vapor genera- 
ston ore described in Bulletin No. 62. 

Presented is a summary of information on 
hydrogen peroxide vapor iiustrated by three 
tebles end two graphs, as well as a bibliography 
on the subject. 


TREATMENT OF SEWAGE PLANT EFFLUENT 
FOR WATER REUSE IN PROCESS AND BOILER 
FttO—-Graver Woter Conditioning Co, 216 
West l4th St, New York 11, N Y————fully 
documented and iliustrated, this article examines 
current developments and design factors in the 
we of this potentiolly ricn .ource of water 
Neglected by much of industry in the past, 
treatment ot sewage effluent has proved itseit 
valuable in many installations to justify 
its recomm = ali industrial plaenners. 

Typical! pliant leyouts and result sheets cre 
shown and discussed, important cost toctors are 
considered, and ications and equipment are 

ly deser in this paper. A biblicg- 
' y provided tor those who went to inves- 
tigate the subject further. 

Ask for Technical Reprint T-129. 


TRINITROFLUORENONE—A NEW REAGANT 
FOR POLYNUCLEAR RING SYSTEMS————Dejac 
Laboratories, ter, Mass-——__-A complete 
literature review to date of 2,4,7-Trinitrofiuo- 
ox ie i caled. oon iting 

5 tly jored, elt 
complexes with — Re Gplesontbons and 
with their derivatives. The complexes are said 
te be more stable, more highly colored, and more 
easily formed then the corresponding picrates. 

A table of over 150 complexes of TNF with 
getvenceer hydrocarbons is included, and 46 
it references 


erature 
the complexes is 
said to agree almost exactiy with thet obtained 
by addition of the molar extinction coefficients 
the compound ond TNF. X-ray powder dif- 
potterns of TNF complexes have been 
Ses; oe identity foe. — 
3 0, mg semple may used. Unequivocal 
tification of organic com 


pounds 
with 1.0-5.0 mg - comple and Yer. 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH IN CLOTHING AND 
TEXTILES Mellon institute, 4400 Fifth 


by micro- 
achieved 


Alebome Fashion Forum 
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RUSH 


NEW silicone aa finish 


eicmce & Viera 
— even cy / 


Proved by DRUSIL’s Million-Yard Test 


From Drew —with nearly a half century of experience 
— comes DRUSIL, the new silicone water repellent with 
outstanding durability. Tests on more than a million yards of 

all types of fabrics — including wool— prove DRUSIL's superiority. 

See how this improved finish can make all your fabrics better . 
Exclusive molecular structure makes DRUSIL more stable and adhesive 
than any. 

Wool may be treated without difficulty, thanks to DRUSIL's lower curing 
temperature. 
Obtain any hand with DRUSIL, from “soft silky” to “harsh worsted”. 
DRUSIL improves abrasion resistance and sewability, without affecting 
fabrics’ tear strength. 
Fabrics retain shade and light-fastness of colors. 

DRUSIL is stable to freezing temperatures 

These are some of the outstanding features that make DRUSIL your best 

silicone finish buy. Get the complete DRUSIL story .. . write for Data 
Sheet D-A now! 


DREW }) &. fF. DREW «@ CO., INC. 


PRODUCTS 41S Gast 26m Street. New York 10. New York 
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Dextrol GM 94, new non-ionic softener 
without wetting or re-wetting characteristics, 
produces improved hand on treated fabrics 
without lowering spray rating. Write us 
for data sheet on this vitally needed product. 


TEXTILE CHEMICAL DIVISION OF 


dexter cuemicat cone. 
New York 59, New York 
Boston—Charlotte— Atianta— Greensboro— Buenos Aires 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements in this section are restricted to HELP WANTED—POSITIONS WANTED—EQUIPMENT wanted 


or for sale. Rates, effective February 1, 1954: One-time, $10.00 


r column inch; 3 consecutive times (same copy), 


$9.00 per column inch; 13 or more times, $8.00 per column inch; Position Wanted, $2.00 per column inch. Figure 
38 apesnge Seen per column inch. Publisher reserves the right to reject or discontinue any classified advertisement. 
should be addressed: Box Number .., c/o American Dyestuff Reporter, 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


ABSTRACTING SERVICE—Abstracting and digest- 
ing of foreign patents and periodicals, Literature review 
and special reports in dyestuff and cellulose chemistry. 
PAUL WENGRAF, 88-36 ELMHURST AVENUE, 
ELMHURST 73, NEW YORK. 


INTERIOR DECORATION-~-HOME STUDY AN- 
NOUNCING NEW HOME STUDY COURSE in 
Interior Decoration, For professional or personal use. 
Fine field for men and women, Practical basic training. 
Approved supervised method, Low tuition, Easy pay- 
ments, Free Booklet, Chicago School of Interior Decora 
tion, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2755, Chicago 14, II. 


WANTED: Sales representative with some practical ex 
perience and technical ability to cover Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Alabama, for a major textile chemical company. Ac 
counts already established. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Write Box No, 868 


POSITION WANTED: Dyer-Chemist-Manager, col 
lege graduate. Interested in quality and production con- 
trol, liaison. Good theoretical and practical background in 
most phases of textile processing. Diversified mill and 
laboratory experience. Strong supervisory experience 
Write Box No, 869 


POSITION WANTED: Superintendent-Finisher, over 
20 years’ experience in jig plant finishing on piece goods 
—rayons, acetates, (twills, taffetas, satins) nylon taffetas, 


dacron piques, rayon and cotton bengalines, durable water 
repel and resin type residual finishes fully known. Write 
Box No. 870. 


POSITION WANTED: Sales-Service representative. 
25 years’ experience an all types of aniline dyestuffs. 
Diversified experience on all types of synthetic fibers in 
both laboratory and mill ; also administrative and develop- 
ment experience. Write Box No. 878. 
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SALES TEXTILE CHEMICALS. The recent pro 
motion of one of our salesmen has created an opening for 
an experienced salesman in North and South Carolina 
We invite inquiry from qualified men now selling in that 
area. We favor applicants with a knowledge of textile 
wet processing (primarily non-hosiery) who have from 
one to ten years of sales experience. 

SECURITY: 70% of our salesmen have been with us 
for 10 years or more the balance have been added in 
recent years as part of a planned expansion program. We 
have virtually no personnel turnover. 

COMPENSATION : Average earnings of our sales staff 
are undoubtedly among the highest in the industry. Re 
muneration will be in the form of salary, expenses, and 
commission combining good initial income with real in 
centive. 

field of 


Softeners, thermo-setting 


PRODUCTS: Leaders in the thermoplastic 


resin-finishes. finishes, flan 


We 


quality and service and our materials are used by the 


retardants, dyeing assistants, detergents, etc stress 


finest mills in the industry 


THE COMPANY: The largest 


manufacturer of textile chemicals in the United States 


management-owned 


A thoroughly progressive organization with a policy of 
re-investing profits for expansion, Extensive and capable 
research, exceptionally fine service. 
All applications will be held in strict confidence. Write 
Box No. 879. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile-Chemist, capable of 
taking charge of research, development, plant control in 
the manufacture of textile chemicals and auxiliaries. Fam- 
iliar with service problems in the textile and allied indus- 
tries, desires connection with a progressive organization, 
New York, Phila. or vicinity. Write Box No. 871. 
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Groundwork 


for a Fine Finish 


ANYONE CAN PLANT A SEED—but then what? 


... for it takes more than good planning to “‘finish”’ a field 
of corn... to bring it to ripe perfection. It takes skill 

and preparation. Takes plowing, harrowing, fertilizing, 
cultivating... and good weather. 


And it takes more than the same good planning when you 

have a difficult lot to dye. But with good planning, skill, and 
all-purpose Diastafor de-sizing agent to do the groundwork, your 
“harvest” will be a trouble-free,blemish-free finish every time! 


For Diastafor de-sizing agent, with its unusually wide 
working range of temperatures and pH, is sure to satisfy your 
every enzyme de-sizing need. The “spadework” is done when 
you use it, no matter under what conditions you may be 
working — with cottons, rayons or mixed goods, or with 
variables in water or sizing formulas. 


For easy, fast, economical de-sizing in your own mill, one of 
Diastafor’s three types—L, L, or D—is sure to meet your require- 
ments. Remember, Diastafor first “broke ground” more than 
44 years ago—and its fine reputation has been growing ever since. 


If you wish further information, please write. Remember... 
our sales and technical staffs are here to serve you. 
Standard Brands Incorporated, Diastafor Department, 

595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Goods come clean 
in a Seyco 


detergent bath! 


srvco-renct a is the most effective detergent 
for textile purposes. It’s a flake based on 
alkylarylsulfonates, blended with builders, 
suspending agents, and other synthetics. 
(No dusting! No sneezing!) 


ssyco-so.v cs is a blend of high quality 
detergent, powerful solvents—a liquid for 
greasy, oily goods. 


SEYCO-TERGE Ni Extra is especially recom- 
mended for removal of greasy and oily soil. 
Fine for wool and synthetics. 


Fer more informetion, write, wire 
er call, giving your specifications. 


Headquarters for Textile Chemicals 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO. 


748 Rice Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
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@ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS © 


POSITION WANTED: PLANT MANAGER, more 
than 15 years’ experience all phases of textile production, 
including quality control, methods and coordination of 
engineering, research and manufacturing. Cost conscious, 
excellent administrator. College graduate, with textile 
technical training. Age 39. Seeks real challenge. Write 
Box No. 877. 


POSITION WANTED: Technical graduate with wide 
experience in supervising complete textile printing opera- 
tions. Thoroughly familiar with modern methods and ma- 
chines used in both roller and screen printing, dyeing and 
finishing. Write Box No. 872. 


POSITION WANTED: Dyer, with 35 years’ experi- 
ence in skein, raw stock and package dyeing of wool, 
rayon, blends and continuous dyeing in scouring machine. 
Has been responsible for dyeing over 300,000 pounds 
weekly. Wr te Box No. 873 


SALESMAN WANTED: With plant or sales experi- 
ence for a major textile pigment manufacturer. Location, 


Northeast. Send resume. Write Box 874. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist and Colorist 
for technical service. Extensive experience in all branches 
of textile processing. Thoroughly familiar with the de 
tailed application of dyes, pigments, chemicals and finishes 
Write Box No. 875. 


POSITION WANTED: Production Manager, Colorist, 
Supervisor, in textile screen printing or allied fields. Cus 
tomer liaison and business experience. Cost conscious 
Will relocate. Write Box No. 876. 


WANTED: Physicist or Physical Chemist, 3 to 5 years’ 
experience in colorimetry and spectrometry. To develop 
methods and direct spectrophotometric analyses of dye 
stuffs, pigments and textile materials, and to interpret 
results for use in solution of research problems. This is 
a permanent position in Celanese’s modern research lab 
oratory in Summit, New Jersey, a pleasant residential 
Please 


desired, to 


community within 30 miles of New York City. 
write complete details, including salary 
J. A. 
N. J. 


Berg, Celanese Corporation of America, Summit 


WANTED: DYESTUFF SALESMAN. Top manufac 

turer of dyestuffs requires qualified man for established 
mid-west territory 
background in first letter. Write Box No, 880. 


Excellent opportunity. Give complete 


WANTED: DISTRIBUTOR OR BROKER wanted 
by long established manufacturer of fine textile chemical 
specialties particularly interested in Southern and 
Western distribution. Complete laboratory facilities avail 
able to selected distributor. Excellent profit arrangement 


Write Box No. &81. 
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Unni 


ACID BLACKS ¢ DIRECT BLACKS 
ACETATE BLACKS * LOGWOOD BLACKS 
FORMALIDE BLACKS ¢ DEVELOPED BLACKS 


Consult your local dyestuff dis- 
tributors for information and 
samples. Shipments can be made 
from their convenient stocks or 
from our Baltimore or Paterson 
warehouses. 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, INC. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
2701-2733 Boston St., Baltimore 24, Md. 


S$ TO P 


VALVE CORROSION 
---af lower cost 


It’s New! 


TWO 
FAST COLORS 
Ball Point 
BLACK $1.25 
YELLOW $2.00 
‘ each 
postage paid 


For handling most corrosive 
fluids, there’s an Ace hard 
rubber, rubber-lined or plastic 
valve that will stop corrosion 
failures without costing you a 
fortune. Check this partial list: 


YY" 0 2” 


2” to 24” 
V4" to 14” 


Plastic Diaphragm Valves 
Rubber-Lined Gate Valves 
Rubber-Lined Diaphragm Valves 
Rubber-Lined Check Valves 2” to 24” 
Hard Rubber Plug Valves 14" to 5” 
— plus bibb cocks, ball check valves, 
float valves, etc. 


For lists of chemicals that can be handled and 
other details write today to: Black Markers 


only may be 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
93 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Manufacturers co rubber and plastic 
fusd handling « processing equipment since 1852 


ACE rubber and plastic 
g>® processing equipment - since 1852 
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had with felt tip for 
marking all «smooth 
surfaces. 
THE PRACTICAL MARKER POR TEXTILES 
RESISTS MOST DYEING PROCESSES 
NO SQUEEZING 
LASTS LONGER 


RIGID NON-COLLAPSIBLD TURF 
LEAK PROOP CONSTRUCTION 

ORDER TODAY! 
The Tinolan Company of America, Inc. 
1016 East Montgomery Avenue Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET IRS—(C. I. 1073) 
HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET 3RL 


Excellent Level Dyeing Properties 
Very Good Fastness to Light 


Recommended for producing fast shades on 
Ladies’ Dress Goods, Carpet Yarn and Upholstery Materials. 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


AA : ita f 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


a) eA (em) DESERT SUNSHINE 
Ad G8 Tee swag || EXPOSURE TESTS 


We Test Anything Under the Sun! 


ESPECIALLY COLORS 
by the official A.A.T.C.C. Method 
for Colorfastness-to-Sunlight 
ACCURATE DEPENDABLE 


4,000 hours of sunshine yearly 


DESERT SUNSHINE 
EXPOSURE TESTS 


Since 1948 
7740 Ramona Road Phoenix, Ariz. 


In the Valley of the Sun 
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ALCOGUM AN-10 


(SODIUM POLYACRYLATE) 


Serves the latex compounding industry both 


as stabilizer and thickener. 


ALCOGUM AN-10 is a 10% solution, 
having a pH of 10. Provides more effective 
viscosity control of compounds even during 
prolonged storage, and greater dilutability 
through adequate stabilization. 


ALCO Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


PROBUCTS | 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION [Panrcempem 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY DEMSTA 


Starch Viscosity Stabilizer 


DEMSTA is used in all types of starch 
SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES and gum mixes to stabilize the viscosity 

through changes in temperature. DEMSTA 
prevents retrogradation of starch making it 
possible for overnight or week-end storage. 
DEMSTA contains no enzymes or similar 
materials which convert or “thin” starch. 


Barium’s flakes dissolve into a 
PALE YELLOW, SEDIMENT 
FREE Solution denoting a 
minimum of IRON or other Write for samples 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BARIUM DEMCO 
REDUCTION Chemical Company 
CORPORATION | 


South Charleston, 
West Virginia 
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1900 1955 


55 YEARS 
SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


t, i I BELRY Uo I ge 


Boil-Off Compounds Penetrants 


DYESTUFFS Cationic Finishes Softeners—Nonionic, 
Cationic and Anionic 


MANUFACTURER OF Defoamers Tube-Tex Finishes 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS a Water Repellents 
Dyesetters Weighters 


263 SUMMER ST. 1700 WALNUT ST. Non-Slip Finishes Wetting Agents 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. \ 
Chemical Specialties to Meet 


650 STATE ST. Every Textile Requirement 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AND Apex Chemical Co., Inc. 
225 WEST 34 STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE SOUTH Factory: tinabethport, M. J 


OF 
BASES 
STABLE SALTS 


PYRAZOLINES (FAST DIRECT DYES) 
DIPYRAZOS (DEVELOPED DYES) 


COLORS FOR WOOL 


MANUFACTURED 


7 a Vbead . . 
p ( to assure level dyeing— good 
| ARM A | f i | Hh | unions—and to guard against 


costly rejects and redyeing. 


La» ecacclougngual 


COMPANY 


CORPORATION 
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for yarn or fabric— 
improved superior finish 


Here is new softness, fuller hand for your yarns or fabrics. 
It is the reason why more and more dyers and finishers 
specify Lauramine #20. Performance is outstanding with all 
colors. Lauramine #20 does not yellow whites or affect 
shades. It is also highly resistant to ageing and scorching. 
For your convenience, Lauramine #20, modified anionic 
softener, now comes in two forms — paste or liquid. It is fast 
dissolving, easy to use, compatible with starches and most 
finishing compounds. Uniform application and lubrication are 
assured. Write us for more information and a sample. 
NEW 


laurel soap manufacturing co., inc. 
2601 EAST TIOGA ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


WAREHOUSES + Paterson,N.J. Chariotte,N.C. Chattanooga, Tenn 


Other quality Laure! Products for better processing: 

Coning oils for synthetic yarns — trough emulsions for cotton and 
woolen yarns — soaps and detergent compounds for scouring and 
soaping off after dyeing — dyeing assistants — special finishing 
compounds. 


COLOR THAT SELLS [ff srawoaro restinc MACHINE 


of the A.A. T.C.C. 


for color-fastness and bleeding, shrinking, resis- 
tance to washing and mechanical action; for test- 
ing dyes, soaps, and detergents. 


ATLAS 
LAUNDER-OMETER 


Twenty tests may be made at one time in either one pint 
glass jars or in the metal containers now called for in the 
new 2A, 3A, and 4A, accelerated tests of the A.A.T.C4 
All Launder-Ometers are fully automatic in operation 
with a choice of gas, electricity, or steam for heating the 
water bath 

Research Model Launder-Ometers offer full facilities 

for testing product resistance to modern laundering meth 
ods, Available with container, capacities ranging from 20 

pint jars to 6 half-gallon 
jars which accommodate 

‘ larger samples. Speeds be- 

rrom pepenpabe KWGsxein bveinG MACHINES SR TEE) sre astained with the tort 
iaiamaeaas are attained with the vari 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION AND PRICES speed drive 


Klauder ; ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


/ v 4114 N. Ravenswood Ave, Chicago 13, til. 
Weldon/ MACHINE COMPANY | 
i ADAMS ‘AVED s LEIPER For over @ quarter of « century makers of 


esis: PHILADELPHIA 24. PENNSYLVANIA FADE-OMETERS © WEATHER-OMETERS © LAUNDER-OMETERS 
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It will pay you to investigate ... 


A STABILIZER DYEFIX C CONC 


AND 


MAKING 105 
SODIUM CHLORITE to improve fastness properties of 


BLEACHING 
EFFICIENT, SAFE, 


PROFITABLE and ies other selected colors... 


Both products are liquid 
and may be applied at 
room temperature in all 
types of dyeing and wet 
finishing equipment. 


samples on request ... 


Sou-Tex Chemical Company 
MOUNT HOLLY * NORTH CAROLINA 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


. Controls the escape of toxic gasses. Makes 
it work in the bleach, not in the air. 


. Protection against corrosion under extreme 
low pH’s. 
. Uniform bleaching assured through unique 
wetting properties. 
Descriptive literature and samples on request. 
Ask for “100 and 101.” 


44-27 PURVIS STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 





CANS 


ALL SIZES for 
DYESTUFFS 
COLORS and 
CHEMICALS 


Large Opening 
Screw and Friction 
and Plain Friction. 


Large and Small 
Quantities. Plain 


and Lithographed. 
Cans for Leading 
Dyestuff Producers 


LE COMTE < CO.., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


147—4ist STREET + BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 


eee FOR 
TEXTILE WET 
PROCESSING 


SODIUM 


SILICATES 


il 


Come to PQ for all your silicate needs — 
Ster® . BLEACHING 
Starso® Kier 

Sodium Silicetes J-Box Systems 


SCOURING 
Rayon 
Acetate 
Nylon 
Kier Boiling 
Other Detergent Operations 


Metso” Granvler 
Sodium Metasilicate 


Raw and Waste Water Treat- 
N’ ment 
Sodium Silicate Corrosion Control in Kiers and 
Water Systems 


Seal" 
Sodium Silicate 


@) 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


Sealing Shipping Containers 


Call your PQ dis- 
tributor or write 
us for information, 
samples and prices. 


PQ” Soluble Silicates 


METSO © DETERGENTS 
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Developed for the effi- 
cient wetting out and de- 
flocculation of dye and 
pigment dispersions in 
liquid carrying vehicles 
in a wide range of vis- 
cosities. Portable, high 
speed turbine mixers for 
mixing in tanks, barrels, 


drums and kettles. 


Exceptionally fine particle size 
reduction is obtained. Precisely 
engineered and constructed to 
give long operating life. In-plant 
repairs easily accomplished with 
factory available replacement 
parts, 


* Different pitch rotors available for 
mixing flexibility. 
* Stainless steel contact parts. 


@ Easy accessibility to all moving parts for thorough 
cleaning between batches and colors. 


—, 


For full description of mixer, write 
for illustrated folder giving explan- 
ation of principle of operation, 
mixer sizes, working capacities, 
typical applications, and other help- 
ful data 


ermas 


MACHINE COMPANY 


HAWTHORNE NEW JER 
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New Line of 
STAINLESS STEEL 


PAILS 


at Big Savings! 


New Welded Construction Equals 
Seamless or Spun 


Entirely stainless (no solder) — 
smooth surfaces—sturdy 24 gauge BIGGEST SELECTION 
type 304 analysis stainless—im- ON THE MARKET 
roved shape for easier carrying, 
tter ines — handles, stg 10 qt. - $9.25 ea. 
chimes of heavy-duty stainless. 12 qt. - 10.25 ea. 
Outstanding quality at lowest 14 qt. - 11.25 ea. 
cost. Backed by Metalemiths’ 30 16 qt. - 12.25 ea. 
years’ serving process industries, 20 qt. - 13.50 ea. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY Discounts in quantity 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


METALSMITHS 


Otvislen of Orange Roller Bearing Co., inc. 


562 White Street Orange, N. J. 


59 Years of Research and Manufacturing 


Superior Quality 
Experience Assure gro ‘caahen 


SOAPS eee 
low, medium, 
DETERGENTS ee 
anionic, nonion 
DYE RETARDANTS and PENETRANTS 
cr every wet processing need. 


high titer and built. 


* compounded. 


i trained 
ical literature and 
Ter presentallvel available 

on request. 


NATIONAL MILLING & CHEMICAL CO. 


| TREET 


COLOR MATCHING 


PHOTOVOLT Photoelectric 
REFLECTION METER 


A truly practical precision instrument for color matching and 
for specifying color by tristimulus values, also for fading and 
detergency tests .. . for production control and laboratory work. 


Portable, sturdy, simple to operate 


Write for Bulletin No. 605 to: 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16. N. Y. 


Also: Colorimeters, Fluorescence Meters, pH Meters 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


NEW BINDER TO HOLD YOUR 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER COPIES 


BVERY issue is held securely by flat 

steel blades. There is a label holder 
on the backbone to use for dating the vol- 
umes. Holds 26 issues. It opens flat for 
easy reference. Maroon leatherette with 


the title AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER in gold leaf. It looks and han- 
dles like the finest book in your library. 
Only $3.50 postpaid. 
S 


Please send check with order to: 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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SHEAR - FLOW 


7” MIXES ANYTHING 
INDUSTRIAL MIXER THAT FLOWS! 


THE MODERN MIXER 
FOR MODERN FINISHES 


*% CUTS MIXING TIME TO 1/5th 


* DOUBLE SHEARING ACTION 
* LOW MAINTENANCE COST 
*% UNIFORMITY OF MIXTURE 
* NO OPERATING TORQUE 
* QUICK CLEANING 


GABB SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


Our client, an expanding Philadelphia area 
carpet manufacturer, is seeking the follow- 
ing personnel under 35 years of age to aug- 
ment their young, hard-hitting and aggres- 
sive management group: 


Sr. TEXTILE CHEMIST 
to assist Technical Director 


(2) RESEARCH TEXTILE CHEMISTS 
for applied res. and development 


TECHNICAL SERVICE ASST. 
Will consider Textile Chemist, Dyer or Spotter 


DYER 
Will train Textile Chemist or B.S. Chemistry 


Salaries commensurate with experience 


Please mail resume in confidence to 


Technical Manager 


EXECUTIVE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


37 S$. 13th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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CUTAWAY VIEW 
OF 
MIXING HEAD 


Ask about the 
15-day Free Trial 


HIGH SPEED RECORDING 
TENSIOMETER 


Rugged 


Compact 


Convenience of use 


Designed for normal 
plant conditions 


The High Speed Recording Tensiometer was developed by the Cele 
nese Corporation of America for measurement and proper regulation 
of yarn tension in the textile industry. However, the instrument is 
equally applicable to the study of tension variation in fine flexible 
wire, or to the study of surfaces in contact with a running yorn or wire 
system. Small bearings can also be introduced into the system result 
ing in tension variation patterns characteristic of mechanical parts of 
the bearings 

The instrument has a frequency response up to 120 cycles per second, 
and a sensitivity as high os four millimeters deflection on oa standard 
direct writing recorder per gram of tension in the yarn. Under normal 
plant conditions, heavy machine and plant vibrations are cancelled by 
using two beams with bonded resistance strain gages working to oppo 
sition. The record produced is a true record of tension variation only 
Stops are provided to prevent overstressing these beams. To use the 
instrument it is only necessary to place the pulleys over the running 
yorn and twist the sensing heod until the yarn forms an $ shape over 
the pulleys. 


CUSTOM SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


541 Devon Street Kearny, N. J. 
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WATER . THE IMPORTANT CHEMICAL 


Few textile plants have access to water so soft that it doesn’t 
interfere with washing, scouring, bleaching, dyeing, finishing or 
other wet processing operations. This is why all raw process 
water must be regarded as an active chemical until proven other- 
wise. Versene makes the active ingredients in process water 
behave and become inert. It completely and permanently softens 
water without forming precipitates by inactivating any calcium, 
magnesium, iron, copper, lead or other metal contaminants 
which may be present. 


VERSENE . ECONOMY WITH EFFICIENCY 


Textile manufacturers and processors now using the Versenes 
find them highly profitable in one or more wet operations, Let us 
show you how they can save you money. 


VERSENE - A COMPLETE LINE 
A complete line of basic Versene products and compounds per- 


mits chelation throughout the entire pH range. Practically any 
metallic contaminant may be “eliminated” with the right 
Versene. All Versene products are exceptionally stable at high 
temperatures throughout the pH range. Quality is unduplicated 


and uniformity of chelating power is guaranteed. 


Samples on request. Ask for Technical Bulletin 
’ 
mmol precite Ohemicals 


No. 2, Chemical Counsel when needed. 
Chamistiyl 
VERSENES INCORPORATED 
subsidiary of THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 


‘ 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
Ches, §. Tenner Co., 2300 No. Brevard $1, Charlotte, N. Coroling 
Kralt Chemical Co, inc, 917 West 18th St, Chicago 6 
Chemical Corp, One Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N.Y 
Sereda & Page, Inc, Houston, Dalles, Corpus Chrish, New Orleans, 
$. Lovie, Wichita, Oblahome City, Tulse, Kenses City, Mo 
George Mann & te. tne, 25! fox Point Bivd. Providence, & | 
Broun-Knecht-Meimenn Co. Sen Francisco, Coli 
Broun -Knecht: Heimann Co. Salt lake City, Utah 
Ven Woters & Rogers, inc, Seottie, Wash. & Portiend, Ore. 
Corporetion, tos Angeles, Colifornia 
tvropean Manulectuning Agent 
Resclintadriten Abiebolay, Melungborg Sweden 
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NOPCOSTAT 
anti-static oils 


Your present anti-static oil is doing 
only half its job if it does not give 
“Balanced” Performance — fiber- 
to-metal lubricity (coefficient of 
friction), fiber-to-fiber cohesion, 
anti-static control. 


Every NOPCOSTAT anti-static 
oil gives you all these properties plus 
outstanding spreadability, freedom 
from vellowing and rancidity, and 
complete scouring out. 


Give NOPCOSTATS atrial today. 
You'll find that years of Nopco 
research and experience in supply- 
ing anti-static products for the 
textile industry means “Balanced” 
Performance for you in processing 
your synthetics, woolens, worsteds, 
and blends. 


Y 


*Reg. U. 5. Pot. OF 


{MANGE 
NOPCO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY Harrison, WN. J. 
Branches: Boston @ Chicago * Cedartown, Ga. © Richmond, Calif., 
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“Can’t get a nap?” 


A scientifically developed lubricant and softener which 
prepares any fibre perfectly for napping. By obtaining 
the fullest possible nap in a minimum of runs, the strength 
and life of the fabric is enhanced. Test FLEXONAP in 
your plant under your conditions, and gain the benefits 
possible with this outstanding product. Send for sample. 
BRYANT CHEMICAL CORP., 6 NORTH STREET, NORTH QUINCY, 


MASS., and BOX 2301, SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 
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sting at 250 ypm. 


Smoother Cylinders ... Better Dryers 


woeeeeteas 


ee ee ee 
mac welding mach movement. With this auto- 
matic ‘ , 


It takes equi 
— this is a manuf - 

into practice. It's why Butterworth 
cylinders rh eden and stronger than ever 
before. And it’ ete epee yes te 
ee Sn ere 
Butterworth 
meet your 
cloth, 


dryness uncoded, 
copper or stainless stee pis vertical or 
ieertooatel arrangement ; fabricated or cast-iron 
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columns; gear, sprocket-and-chain or V-belt drive. 
Se oe Pee a ee 5 Ce 

yrds weg ated Ae 
requires complete cooperation between machine- 


builder and your own engineering staff — talk to 
a Dutserneeth sen, Write us today. 


H. W. pt I ving tol & SONS CO. 
Bethayres, Pennsylvania 
iat Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
estminster Street, Providence, R. 1. 
ioe aabtoee in Principat Cities of the W orld 
Machines for -Out, Dyeing, 


ny Loy Ya 


BUTTERWORTH 
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LANASEAL 


-.- THE WONDER WORKER! 


(Combines the best advantages of 
NYASEAL and LANOLIN ) 


. makes hosiery go on and off legs as 
easily as on boarding equipment 


. improves dulling. 


When used with other VIBRALON finishes, 
Fancourt’s new LANASEAL becomes the 
wonder worker which the hosiery industry 
has long been secking! 


In addition to improving dulling and making 
boarding easier, LANASEAL adds a new 
beauty and comfort to nylons. 


When used on either the Dunn System or 

on conventional boarding, LANASEAL makes 
pairing easier. When used with belt or tray 
drying, LANASEAL eliminates sticking. 


For more details on LANASEAL and what it 
can do for you, write or call Fancourt today, 


W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


S18 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—846 S$. MAIN ST., BURLINGTON, WN. C. 
CANADIAN OFFICE—CHEMTEX PRODUCTS, LID. 
168 SEATON $T., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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